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A statement of what you require inserted in the 


WANT COLUMNS OF 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


will bring you THE RIGHT KIND OF PEOPLE. 


It is admitted by all advertisers that the character of returns from THE RECORD 
shows its readers to be of an educated class. You, therefore, get not only the great- 


est number of replies, but THE BEST 


SORT as well. 
“Wants” 
to swell its columns; 


of every thing published. 


“The higher the quality of 
ec reulation the more anxious 
is the advertiser to — over 
what quantity of that quality 
he is as 4 a, or his 
mone, Printers’ Ink 


THE LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 

IN PENNSYLVANIA 
PAYS THE BEST. 


You should send for 
classified rates. 
THE RECORD 

PUBLISHING CO., 

Philadelphia. 


There are no fake 
published in THE RECORD 
that’s why 
people are convinced of the reliability 








Average Circulation in Sept.,’99: 


185,696 cries vai. 
146,026 Copies Sunday. 
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Please take our afvertisement for a yard Doss cut of 


your paper at once. 


We have received sufficient replies. 


Very truly yours, 





THE STRUC' IR CO. 
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President. ne 
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A Mighty Profitable Investment 


is to get the advertisement where all the people can see it 
The gilt-edge advertising space is among the multitudes where 
all are prosperous. That’s where the advertising investment 
becomes mighty profitable, for the reason that then it is easily 
possible for every person to buy the article advertised. 

More people ride on the street cars than read newspapers— 
hence more people read the advertisements in street cars than 
in newspapers. 

We've no pique against newspapers; we simply illustrate 
advertising values by contrast. 

We offer you the best Street Car Advertising space in all 
America. Can’t we come to you with details? Would you 
like our latest booklet ? 
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MRS. L. SHAW. 


THE INTERESTING STORY OF HER 
ADVERTISING—THE USE OF MAG- 
AZINES AND NEWSPAPERS—MAIL 
ORDER TRADE. 


“You may not have observed it, 
but there are not nearly as many 
bald-headed men to be seen in 
New York as formerly.” 

The speaker was Mr. Albert 
Edelstein, manager for Mrs. L. 
Shaw, the dealer in human hair 
goods, on West 14th street. 

“T can scarcely claim to have 
noticed it,” rejoined the repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK, to 
whom the remark was addressed, 
“but accept it on faith. To what 
do you ascribe the fact?” 

“The number of bald heads has 
not decreased, but more of them 
wear wigs. The reasons for this 
are that people generally have be- 
come more fastidious, conse- 
quently pay more attention to per- 
sonal appearance, that wigs are 
made better and to fit better, and 
that people have more regard for 
health than they used to have. 
Without injustice to any one, 
there is no doubt that Mme. Shaw 
has done more to bring on the im- 
provement than any other one 
agent in the land. Not only are 
the wigs we make superior and 
made to fit better than any others, 
but we have not been slow to ad- 
vertise the facts. But besides 
this, we have fostered the trade 
by advertising the introduction of 
many new styles, and above all, 
we have invented a skeleton foun- 
dation which has practically revo- 
lutionized wig making. We are 
best known through our adver- 
tisements of this invention, and 
are most proud of it, while it has 
been most instrumental in the in- 
crease of our business.” 

“What is the advantage of 
wearing a wig?” 

“As we advertise, it is a great 


protection. And in the case of 
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ours, which fit admirably, the 
chances of cold-catching are as 
slight as under a natural head of 
hair. But, nevertheless, vanity 
remains the greatest card.” 

“Your business was founded—” 

“About 37 years ago Ly Mme. 
Shaw. That was before Macy 
even had come. Still, even then, 
it was a good shopping point, an 
advantage that brought us success 
from the start. We did no adver- 
tising then, but conducted business 
on the hundrum, old fogy lines. 
Then Macy came, and in a few 
years the neighborhood became 
the most desirable in the city— 
or in the country for that matter. 
We grew proportionally, gathered 
as fine a trade as could be de- 
sired and have prospered. It was 
not until about fifteen years ago 
that we began to advertise, but 
had then already grown to be the 
leading house in our line. Our de- 
velopment before and since has 
been steady. To-day, in this 
building—we occupy all of it—we 
conduct our retail department, 
while in another part of town we 
occupy another entire building for 
our wholesale trade, being also 
the leading wholesaler. We im- 
port our hair direct, and in fact 
are the only house doing so, and 
probably supply more hair goods 
to retailers than all other whole- 
salers together. Our advertising 
is almost confined to the retail. 
But you must not conclude that 
the retail is a slight trade. These 
four stories and the basement are 
devoted to all the details pertain- 
ing to the hair, hairdressing, dye- 
ing, shampooing, scalp treatment, 
manicuring, facial steaming and 
care of the complexion. As ad- 
vertised it is the ‘largest hair 
store in the world.’ ” 

“And what are your adver- 
tising mediums? ” 

“We are mainly using the daily 
papers and the theater  pro- 
grammes.” 





“Do you find the latter ef- 
ficient?” 

“We are well satisfied with 
them. We have used them ever 
since we began to advertise. But 
about three years ago we con- 


tracted for a quarter of a page in 
twenty-two of the leading pro- 
grammes in New York and Brook- 
lyn, and have never been out a 
day since. In addition to this, we 
receive many reading notices from 
them, and we believe they too are 
quite valuable. Then to top all 
this, almost invariably, directly 
under the dramatis personae of 
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‘No, 
papers of any kind, 
tent. 
numerous one; 


we do not, nor into trade 
to any ex- 
In fact our list is not a very 
but we believe it 
has been selected so judiciously 
that it yields unusually good re- 


sults. Thus we are only in a 
limited number of the magazines, 
—never accepting space in any 
which has a circulation of less 
than 300,000. We have a system 
of our own of rotating in these; 
thus, for instance, we may be in 
Munsey this month, in Mc- 
Clure’s next, and in Cosmopolitan 
the third—not being in all of our 
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ft so well “that detection is impossible. 
gray, faded or bleached hair. 
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at. 


Largest Hair Store in the World. 
Fashion Has Once More Decreed the 


BANG. 


We have them in new designs—our own creation. 
light, Dainty, Becoming. VISIT OUR ESTABLISHMENT 
and see the new and by L 
IFFURB we have yet shown. 
in having one of our Marie Antoinette 


WAVY SWITCHES 


coiled with your own. It is oS, simple, as one ae is sufficient to enable you to 
arrange the Coiffure yourself. 


TO LADIES AND GENTLEMEN Ww j G S; 
WHO USE 


Fit and workmanship are the principal considerations. Our WIGS are perfectly made, and 
Perfect, harmless, ane lasting HAIR DYES for 
Send for new illustrated catalogu 


54 WEST I4TH ST., Next Door to Macy’ s, New York. 
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SHAW: 


Feather- 


odds THE MOST BEAUTIFU. 
Its effectiveness consists 
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the play—I think that’s what you 
call it—we have a line, stating 
that we supply the goods in our 
line to many actors and actresses. 
This we feel sure is effective. I 
do not know whether you are 
aware of it, but our principal busi- 
ness is done with society ladies— 
and the leading ones most de- 
cidedly—so that our goods must 
naturally be fine ones. Neverthe- 
less we manage to secure a large 
general trade.” 


“Naturally, using programmes 


so extensively, you go into the 
dramatic papers too?” 





list in any one month. As for 
other classes, there are few we 
have adopted; no humorous, no 
religious, no juvenile and only the 
very best of the better classes of 
fashion papers. One objection we 
have to magazines is that we be- 
lieve them to be entirely too ex- 
pensive in proportion to the re- 
turns they yield. 

“In the daily. papers our ads 
run from three to four inches and 


more, except on Sundays, when 
throughout the season we take 
from eight to ten inches. In the 


Times’ Sunday Illustrated Sup- 


















plement, which to our sorrow has 
recently been discontinued, we 
had for over two years—its en- 
tire existence—a quarter page. In 
fact, we were the first advertisers 
in it.” 

“Ww hat other dailies do you 
favor? 

“ Nearly all the morning ones— 
the Journal, Sun, Herald, Tri- 
bune, Press, World, Brooklyn 
Eagle and sometimes Staatszei- 
tung. In the afternoon, we use 
the Sun, Journal, Telegram and 
Post.” 

“ Why do you prefer the morn- 
ing papers? 

“We believe people have more 
time to read them, and read them 
more closely. And especially is 
this the case with ladies, whom we 
catch at just the right time, we 
think, for good results. It is sel- 
dom that a lady reads an evening 
paper closely, even on those even- 
ings when she may stay at home. 
But in the morning, after break- 
fast, she generally has an hour 
or two of lounging, even before 
going out shopping—a time when 
seeing our ad makes a substantial 
impression upon her.” 

‘That sounds plausible. What 
do you spend for advertising?” 

‘Pretty high into five figures, 
—hetween $15,000 and $25,000,— 
that’s close enough. But that re- 
minds me, the dailies, because we 
are an authority on fashion mat- 
ters, give us the benefit of more 
free advertising than you have 
any idea of. Many times, every 
season, almost every paper in the 
city shows some hair dressing or 
other effect, and our name appears 
prominently below each. Do you 
know that some of these cuts are 
fully a quarter of a page in size, 
and they do us fully as much 
good as though they were ads 
duly paid for.” 

“Do you circularize?” 

“Yes, to a selected list of about 
10,000 twice a year. These con- 
sist partly of customers. To this 
same list we send a catalogue once 
each year.” 

“Have you closdly watched re- 
sults on your advertising? ” 

“We tried keying our magazine 
advertising for a time in the con- 
ventional way. We arrived at one 
definite result, and that was that 
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as far as direct returns were con- 
cerned our magazine advertising 
did not pay us. We never tried 
to key our programme or news- 
paper advertising. Do you know 
we have discovered another fact 
too in favor of the daily papers 
over the magazines? We are 
building up quite a nice mail order 
trade. Now, whereas in former 
years the magazines were most 
helpful in this direction, to-day 
we find that even in this field the 
daily papers are giving better re- 
sults.” 

“What proportion of your trade 
is local?’ 

“About fifty per cent. But of 
the remaining half fully one-half 
call upon us, leaving about one- 
quarter of our trade to be mail 
order. This has grown quite 
rapidly the last few years.” 

If it comes through the daily 
peers, it must come from near 
Vv. 


““Oh yes. By far the great 


proportion of it is within a hun- 
J. W. Scuwartz. 
> 


dred miles.” 





THE net profits of the Philadelphia 
Record for the past year are stated to 
have been $300,000, the year having 
been the most prosperous in the Rec- 
ord’s history. In commemoration of 
the circumstance the Record has caused 
a medal to be struck and to be pre- 
sented to the visitors to the National 
Export Exposition now being held at 
Philadelphia. Both sides are shown 
above. 


—+or—___—_ 

AN ASSET WITHOUT PRICE. 

A list of many thousands of names 
of satisfied customers is an asset almost 
without price. It is -like a fertile field 
on the farm, that only needs to be 
properly worked to produce a rich har- 
vest; and many mail-order houses go 
on year after year cultivating their lists 
of customers, using their advertising 
merely to add fresh names to take the 
place of those who drift away.—Adver- 
tising Experience. 

——_+@>——__—— 

A DESIRABLE change in the general 
appearance of an advertisement is often 
secured by simply changing it from a 
single to a double column space, or 
vice versa.—National Advertiser. 
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THE MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


We may say at once that in our 
judgment all aspects of human 
life should be portrayed in the 
daily paper. It would be fatal to 
ignore the fact that our civiliza- 
tion is characterized by much that 
is vile, and it is necessary and 
right that this state of our life 
should be laid bare, so long as the 
process of depicting it is kept 
within the bounds, and the inter- 
est of the public, and not the pru- 
rient demand of a minority, con- 
stitute the governing idea. 

Except, in a very few cases, 
“hushing up” is morally wrong, 
for in this world publicity is oft- 
en tlie sole punishment which 
limited human wisdom can in- 
flict on the worst offenders. In 
exposing wrong in all its myriad 
forms the press renders a price- 
less service unknown in the an- 
cient world. In our judgment, 
the newspapers should, like the 
drama, hold the mirror up to 
Nature, and reveal the form and 
body of the time. Nothing that 
pertains to man should be quite 
alien to the journalist; and as, 
unhappily, crime and sin nertain 
to man, the journalist must per- 
force deal with crime and sin. 

Our criticism of the modern 
newspaper is that, like so many 
so-called realistic novels, it se- 
lects thé worst aspects of life and 
dresses them up in such an at- 
tractive guise and assigns them 
such a prominent place as to make 
the reader believe that this is the 
real and normal human nature, 
and that the acts of beneficence 
and lives of honesty and good- 
ness are little better than irides- 
cent dreams. We do not say that 
this is consciously ard deliberate- 
ly done, but we do say that this 
is too often the effect produced 
on the mind by modern journal- 
ism in its feverish anxiety to per- 
mit no single item of “good copy” 
to escape. 

One takes up, we will say, a 
copy of some sensational journal, 
decked all over with appalling 
headlines and wood cuts, scans 
its columns, and ‘wonders why the 
fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
does not overtake so wicked a 
city. But go out into the streets, 
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the 
mother with her baby, the work 


homes and workshops, see 
the doctor vis- 
son toiling for 
the conductor 


man at his bench, 
iting the sick, the 
his aged mother, 
on his train—all acting quietly, 
with no fuss and no thought of 
reward or tame—and your faith 
in humanity revives, and though 
you do not doubt that crime is 
rampant all about you, and that 
constant vigilance is needed, you 
are also sure that undue stress 
has been laid on the diseases, and 
far too little attention has been 
given to the health of mankind. 
In a word, the newspapers do 
not present to us human life in its 
true outlines and proportions.— 
London Spectator. 
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BUSINESS SIGNAL LIGHTS. 

Put a signal light of your business in 
the best paper of its kind. Keep the 
light trimmed and supply it with the 
oil of facts and experience. Then its 
rays will penetrate into many an_un- 
looked for field of trade and bring busi- 
ness results that have been little antici- 
pated.—Hide and Leather. 


<-> 
WALL STREET TERM. 


“ON THE CURB.” 
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HAS MORE READERS 
IN GREATER NEW YORK 
THAN 
ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER 
AND A 
LARGER NUMBER 
OF FIRST-CLASS READERS 
THAN ALL THE OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN 
NEW YORK COMBINED. 
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REACHING THE FAKIRS. 
By Frank A. Heywood. 


The wholesale dealers in mail- 
order goods—the kind who ad- 
yvertise in the personal or agents’ 
wanted columns of the Sunday 





papers—say that they have never 
sold so many goods as_ this 
autumn. The manufacturers of 


these goods deal largely with 
fakirs and reach the majority of 
them by using the columns of the 
Globe, of Boston, the Journal and 
the Il’orld, of New York, the /n- 
quirer and the Press, of Phila- 
delphia, the American, of Balti- 
more, the Washington Times, 
Cincinnati Enquirer, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Chicago News, 
and St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
These papers carry from one hun- 
dred to one thousand of these 
mail-order ads and give hand- 
some returns. The goods ad- 
vertised are largely of the ten- 
cent variety and vary in character 
from Dewey novelties to Nervine 
Pills. Said one of the leading 
merchants in this line of mail- 
order trade: 

“Working the fakirs and the 
countrymen by mail is paying 
well. Everybody seems to have 
money to burn and the year has 
been very prolific of novelties. 
This was due to the many jubi- 
lees and other events national in 
their character. Over 2,000,000 
pieces of funniments indicative of 
the occasion were sold by fakirs 
in New York City during the 
Dewey celebration. The same 
gentlemen disposed of over 100,- 
ooo G. A. R. mementoes in Phila- 
delphia a month or so ago. The 
various peace jubilees and Dewey 
receptions have been good things 
for the retailers. We reach the 
city fakirs through the agents- 
wanted columns of the Sunday 
papers making a_ specialty of 
small ads, though naturally 
enough the good fakirs are 
nearly all on our mailing list. We 
reach country agents through the 
lists and such papers as Comfort. 
The fakirs do their advertising 
principally with their mouths; 
the country agents place ads with 
the local papers and use a great 
many dodgers, of which we will 
supply unlimited quantities. 








“A dollar ad in the columns of 
one of the agents’ wanted papers 
affords phenomenal returns to the 
manufacturer or wholesaler who 
has some novelty of value to of- 
fer. It is nothing unusual for a 
three-liner in the New York 
Journal to bring in two thousand 
answers on the first inser- 
tion. This is largely due to 
the fact, I presume, that other 
dealers are looking for ideas and 
take this method of finding out 
what there is new afloat, as the 
second insertion under the same 
name brings but a nominal num- 
ber of answers, while communica- 
tions by the hundred come from 
apparently the same sources if the 
same article is advertised under 
the name of a different company. 
As a first insertion ad in the 
Journal—we always put a price 
on a sample in Journal ads—pays 
for itself and all the rest com- 
bined, we do not particularly mind 
if our competitors are after the 
idea, rather than the goods. 

“It is seldom that one of these 
classified ads fails to pay. If we 
get twenty answers from a 
dollar ad we are apt to secure 
from them three’ gross orders 
for ten-cent goods. We are well 
satisfied with this, as cumulative 
possibilities must be taken into 


consideration. The lists pay 
well. One combination of sev- 
enty papers in Pennsylvania, 


which costs $1 a line for the lot, 
pays better in proportion than 
anything else.” 


—_—__~__—— 
ADVERTISING DRUGGISTS. 
Of all the States in the Union, Texas 

takes the prize for its number of adver- 

tising druggists. About every druggist 
in that State seems to be awake to the 
business to be gained by advertising and 
they are willing to take hold of any 
original advertising idea which may be 
resented to them. Of the large cities, 
hiladelphia has as large a percentage 
of advertising druggists as any. These 
estimates are based on a thorough can- 
vass of the field. Western druggists 
are better and larger advertisers than 
the druggists in the East, and Southern 
druggists are a close second. The East- 
ern druggists are the poorest advertisers 
of the lot. Out of 3,500 druggists in 

New England, less than 400 advertise in 

any form.—Michigan Tradesman. 

Fie: roto = 
Women are the buyers. Men go semi-an- 
nually and get themselves inserted into a suit 
of clothes. The rest of the buying is done by 
their wives or their mothers, or some other 
woman who takes care of them.—Shoe and 

Leather Facts, 
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The 


Atlanta Sournal. 


ATLANTA, GA., 


REPRESENTS THE MOST 
CONSERVATIVE, THE MOST 
RELIABLE AND THE 

THRIFTIEST GLASS OF 
THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 





THE AVERAGE CIRCULATION 
IS OVER 30,000 DAILY; 


10,000 MORE THAN 
ANY OTHER SOUTHERN DAILY. 





THE SEMI-WEEKLY JOURNAL 
HAS A CIRCULATION OF 
26,000 AND IS GROWING 
RAPIDLY. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 























STORE HOSTESSES. 


Five “hostesses” are now in- 
cluded in the staff of one of New 
York’s large department stores. 
Some people call them guides, but 
the women themselves prefer to be 
known as hostesses. They ex- 
tend the hospitality of the store to 
shoppers. This glittering phase 
represents a line of duties which 
will appeal to every woman as ex- 
ceedingly practical. Nine women 
out of ten declare, in the moderate 
terms so dear to the feminine 
tongue, that they simply loath and 
despise to go shopping alone. The 
proprietor of the store in question 
recognized the prevalence of this 
state of mind and determined that 
no woman need come to his em- 
porium with such sentiments dis- 
turbing her serenity. Hence these 
hostesses. 

The rule of these hostesses is 
that of a guide and adviser. A 
woman comes in with a list of pur- 
chases she wishes to make. She 
doesn’t know the store, and she 
isn’t sure that she knows just what 
she wants. She takes a hostess to 
be her guide, philosopher, or at 
any rate, counselor and _ friend. 
Her new ally knows all the ins 
and outs of the store, and can 
lead the way without loss of time 
from one department to another, 
securing immediate attention at 
each. She is also thoroughly in- 
formed as to the latest fashions, 
the best and most popular ma- 
terials, colors and designs. She 
gives her advice as to what will 
be the most becoming thing to get, 
how much material to buy, what 
trimmings to select, every one of 
the problems in fact, which torture 
the solitary shopper with dread- 
ful doubts. Each of the five 
hostesses has her own clientele. 
One is a Southern woman, who 


makes the customers from the 
South her own charge. They 
find in her a real hostess, who 


takes away the strangeness and 
loneliness of being in a great city 
wholly different in atmosphere 
from what they have grown ac- 
customed to. . Another is a 
Catholic, and takes care of all cus- 
tomers from convents and other 
essentially Catholic institutions. 
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This privilege of having shopping 
made easy is not alone for out-of- 


town customers. Many city 
women avail themselves of it. 
There is no charge. The guides 


are really hostesses, delegated by 
the proprietor to extend the cour- 
tesies of the house, just as they 
say—New Rochelle (N. Y.) 


Press. 
———__ +o —__—_. 
UNIQUE WOODEN SIGNS. 

C. G. Kaskey, of Manson, Iowa, in 
talking with a Reporter representa- 
tive said: ‘“‘We are now using many 
different methods of advertising. One 
scheme which attracted attention was 
that of placing on fence posts wooden 
representations of different articles, 
which we carry in stock. We secured 
from the manufacturer of these wooden 
signs, about a dozen each of a large 
number of articles such as_ shoes, 
socks, cheese, buckets and bolts of 
goods. On these were ve words ‘You 
can get them at Kaskey’ An iron 
spike was attached to the. "hook of the 
sign by two large staples, which were 
driven through the sign and_ clinched. 
This spike was driven into the post a 


sufficient depth to hold the sign se- 
curely. People driving along through 
the country would notice these signs, 
which looked like real cheese or bolts 
of goods and they would be sure to 
notice th: it they could be had at Kas- 
ey's.”"—Chicago Dry Goods Reporter. 








> ae 
NOT SUCKERS. 

Most concerns in the mail-order line 
are finding that the only thing that pays 
is the policy of giving good value at 
a small profit. Concerns which start 
out with the idea that their whole field 
is filled with a lot of fools who will buy 
anything if it looks like a bargain, 
whether there is any value in it or not, 
will find themselves much _ mistaken. 
The habitual mail-order buyers scattered 
over the country are among the sharpest, 
shrewdest bargain hunters who are after 
real bargains. Adi wiped Experience. 


I LLUSTRATED “ADVERTISEM ENT. 





ENERGETIC MAN WANTED. 
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The Cuening Wisconsin. 






CIRCULATION FOR THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1899. 











SHILWAUKEG COUNTY: SS. MILWAUKEE, July rst, 1899. 

P. D. O’Brien, being duly sworn, says that he is now, 
and has been for nineteen years, foreman of the news- 
paper pressroom of THE EVENING WISCONSIN, and has 
had charge of the presses and paper used in printing THE 
EVENING WISCONSIN; that he knows of his own knowl- 
edge that the average daily circulation for six months from 
January ist, 1899, to July rst, 1899, was sixteen thousand, 
nine hundred and seventy (16,970) copies. 

(Signed) P. D. O’BRIEN. 
Also subscribed and sworn to by A. J. AIKENS, 
Gen’! Manager. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of July, 
A. D. 1899, J. E. BURO, 

Notary Public, Milwaukee County. 

















Detailed circulation statement on file 
at the office of Printers’ Ink. 





Eastern Representative, Western Representative, 
Cc. H. EDDY, HORACE M. FORD, 
10 Spruce St., New York, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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AUTOMOBILE AND CYCLE 
CIRCULATIONS. 


The Cycle 





and Automobile 
Trade Journal, a monthly of 
Philadelphia, prints in its Oc- 
tober issue the following “spicy” 
article: 


For two or three years we have 
exposed the circulation lies of the pub- 
lishers of cycle papers. It seems that 
the “automobile” trade is about to be 
worked in the same way. It will be a 
repetition of the bicycle experience un- 
less the automobile trade adopts the 
right plan in placing its advertising. 
There are two things that make a 
journal -valuable as an advertising 
medium, viz.: the class of people it 
reaches and the number it reaches. If 
you are satisfied that a journal reaches 
the proper class for your purpose see 
that the rate charged is in proportion 
to the amount of its circulation, an 
be sure to have the circulation stipu- 


lated in your contract. These re- 
marks have been called forth by the 
claims of The Automobile, which was 


started in New York City on Septem- 
ber 1. This journal claims that it will 
print 100,000 October 1; 200,000 No- 
vember 1; 500,000 December, and 
1,000,000 January 1. 

Of course these claims are so ridicu- 
lous that few will believe them. The 
lie is so self evident that no advertiser 
will be induced to spend his money 
because of these claims, but there are 
others who do not lie so openly, and 
are, therefore, more dangerous. We 
mean the publishers who claim 10,000 
and 20,000 circulation when they actu- 
ally print 1,000 and 2,000 _ papers. 
These are the fellows who hoodwink 
the advertiser. As on their claim of 
10,000 they charge three or four 
times as much as they could for their 
actual circulation of 1,000, it is readily 
seen that the advertiser is sure to 
come out at the short end of the horn 
when using such mediums. We will 
mention two cases of this kind, the 
Motor*Age and the Motor Vehicle 
Review. The first named is issued by 
the Cycle Age and the latter by the 
Cycling Gazette. We have exposed 
the circulation lies of these publishers 
repeatedly. The best protection is to 
stipulate the amount of circulation in 
eo contract and require proof of it 
efore paying your bill. A fact that 
is worth noting in this connection is 
that Emil Grossman & Bros., publishers 
of the Motor Vehicle Review and the 
Cycling Gazette, are very wroth over 
the claims made by The Automobile. 
In a letter to us, concerning it, they 
say: 
“Every honest publication will resent 
svch ridiculous claims as are made by 
the Automobile Publishing Co., for no 
statement of a legitimate publisher can 
get any favorable hearing in compari- 
son to the circulation claims made by 
the Automobile Publishing Co.” ‘ 

They class themselves as honest and 
legitimate publishers, when, as a fact, 
they are the worst swindlers of the 
hatch, when it comes to circulation, 
with the possible exception of Auto- 
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mobile. They are angry because the 
publishers of The Automobile can_lie 
better. Heretofore they were the big- 


gest liars. Last spring they claimed 
22,000 circulation for the Cycling Ga- 
zette, when they actually printed about 
3,000 or less regularly, and now they 
print only about 1,500 copies regularly. 
When the Cycle Age first started it 
made a_ pretense of printing 25,000 
copies an issue. In fact, it succeeded 
in making a few believe that fairy tale. 
For a while they did really print quite 
a large edition, probably as many as 
10,000 copies, but when Sam Miles re- 
turned from England last February the 
circulation was dropped down to the 
lowest possible point, and it has gone 
lower ever since. If advertisers in the 
Cycle Age get 3,000 circulation now 
they are doing well. This is the same 
concern that publishes the Motor Age. 
Look out for its circulation claims. 

Tue Cycle and Automobile 
Trade Journal, Philadelphia, was 
called the Cycle Trade Journal 
until recently. It is rated in the 
American Newspaper Directory 
as having had an average cir- 
culation during 1808 of 20,361 
copies. The Motor’ Vehicle 
Review (Cleveland, O.) was 
previously named the Cycling 
Gazette and Motor Vehicle Re- 
view and was rated by the Direct- 
ory in 1898 at Y G, which means 
that the Directory editor, in the 
absence of any information from 
the office of the publication, gave 
it his own figures, or 4,000; in 
1896 the rating was 14,583, sup- 
plied by the publishers. The 
Cycle Age, Chicago, is rated by 
the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory at JK L, meaning that the 
Directory thinks the circulation 
to be beneath one thousand copies 
per issue. 

IN FRANCE. 

The French Government has recently 
taken to advertising as a method of in- 
creasing its receipts. It has introduced 
a postpaid envelope composed of a 
sheet of paper, the upper half of which 
is covered with advertisements and the 
lower half reserved for the stamp and 


address. The letter is written on the 
reverse side, and the sheet is then 
foided and gummed together. The en- 


ve.ope is sold for two-thirds the price 
of the single-letter postage, so the user 
not only saves one-third on the letter, 
but secures his paper and envelope for 
nothing. While the postal receipts will 
thus be diminished, the Government ex- 
pects to secure revenue from the ad- 
vertisements on the envelopes.—Balti- 
more (Md.) Sun. 





TueERrE is no agency through which the ad- 
tertiser may place his trade announcements so 
promptly and extensively before the public as 
through a wide-awake and largely circulated 
newspaper. — Philadelphia (Pa.) Record. 
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THE PURCHASING PUBLIC 


of 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


can be most thoroughly and economically 
reached through the columns of the 


Buffalo Courier ... 
Buffalo Enquirer 


with a combined circulation exceeding 


85,000 DAILY 


(GUARANTEED) 


The low rate per thousand circulation asked 
makes this the cheapest advertising prop- 
osition in New York State Dailies outside 
of Manhattan Island. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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‘The Supreme Novelist of the Century * * * in his splendid solitude.” 


“A. Wi. F.” 


[MAYO W. HAZELTINE] 
in a recent issue of THe Sun, referring to George Barrie & Son's edi- 


tion of B C 
says : . 

What are we to make of the fact that, ‘although Honoré de Balzac 
died in 1850, yet now, on the very eve of the twentieth century, no 
fewer than three translations of his novels, each putting forward pre- 
tensions to completeness more or less justified, are offered to the 
English-speaking world ?. 

One of these, issued by * * * of Boston, has been in course of 
publication for some ‘years; * * * it has this demerit, that many 
of the volumes are abridged and almost all of them are expurgated. 

A second translation is being brought forth in London under the 
editorship of George Saintsbury ; the prospectus omits no fewer than 
eight volumes of the Paris Edition Definitive. 

Still a third translation, admirably printed and illustrated, 
has just been published by George Barrie & Son, of Philadelphia. 
This is neither abridged nor expurgated, and is the ONLY English 
version which may claim to present everything contained in 
the Edition Definitive brought out in Paris by Michel Levy in 
the seventies. 

The Barrie editions not only possess ‘pre-eminent litérary qualities, 
but the plates, prepared especially for this edition by the best French 
water-color painters (who alone are capable of illustrating Balzac), are un- 
equalled; they are printed on Japan paper of best quality in the highest 
style of art, and are liberally distributed through the pages. 


Full information, prices, ete., will be promptly furnished by the yriblishers, 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON, 


1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 








Most persons, before they buy an advertised article, examine the adver- 
tisements or catalogues of similar articles, then decide upon the one which 
they finally purchase. If an advertiser can show in a convincing manner that 
his article is absolutely the best the chances are that the purchase will be 
made from him. The announcement reproduced above is a fair sample of 
such an accomplishment. Its strong point is that it makes Mr. Hazeltine, and 
not the Barries, tell the facts. All Balzac’s output may not be worthy of re- 
tention ; but it is hard to convince a man when he is buying Balzac’s works 
that he should not get every line that the author of the Human Comedy wrote. 





_, REPETITION. als with equally good stories, told per- 
Competition necessitates repetition. haps in bigger letters or with brighter 
Were it not for competition, a story colors, are always in the field. So the 
once told and well told would stick in story that is to be remembered must 
the mind, for a time at least. But riv- be told again and again.—Fame. 
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PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 


The newly-aroused curiosity 
concerning French politics and 
French journalism which recent 
events have aroused, makes the 


following amusing information 
about Paris newspapers, which 
the New York Sun _ published 


about a year ago, of present in- 
terest: 

One afternoon an American 
newspaper man ran across the ed- 
itor of one of the most prominent 
Paris evening newspapers. He 
was sitting on the terrasse of the 
Cafe de la Paix, and upon the ta- 
ble in front of him was a glass of 
absinthe. Hardly an hour before 
had occurred a calamity which 
had stirred Paris to its center. 
More than a hundred people, the 
flower of French fashion, had 
been burned to death in the ruins 
of the Bazar de la Charite. The 
news had been brought to the bou- 
levards by word of mouth; hun- 
dreds of victims, was the report, 
and among them all the great peo- 
ple of the old regime. It was the 
biggest piece of news in twenty 
years. 

The editor-in-chief beckoned 
to the American and pointed to a 
seat beside him. He was greatly 


excited, although he assumed 
calmness. 

“What a desolating thing it 
is!’ he cried. “Ah my friend, 


France has received a cruel blow! 
Well, we must bear up; we must 
have fortitude.” 

He went on, waxing reminis- 
cent, then poetical. 

Presently the American’s nose 
for news impelled him to remark 
that none of the papers seemed 
yet to have got out an extra. 

The Frenchman’s glance was 
reproachful. “Always thinking of 
the dollars! What a practical peo- 
ple, you Americans!” 


The American explained 
rather strongly, that trustworthy 
news regarding the calamity 


would relieve public anxiety; as 
yet there was nothing but rumors. 

“An extra!” echoed the editor 
again. Then, with an injured air, 


he pulled out his watch. 
“Why, my dear fellow, do you 


7 


know that I dine in half an hour! 
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The American laughed, impo- 
litely. 
“To-morrow, my friend, to- 
morrow,” said the Frenchman, 


“You will be able to read it all to- 
morrow. It is too late this even- 
ing.” 

It was then not 6 o'clock. At 
7 the Presse, a puny little sheet, 
published late to give the result 
of the races, had no information 
about the fire. At Io a religious 
paper, the Croix, got out an extra. 
Its printing office adjoined the 
scene of the disaster and some of 
its compositors had helped at the 
rescue; but it printed nothing 
but the rumors of the street. To- 
ward midnight two or three of the 
evening papers, the reporters of 
which had finished their dinners 
and made the usual rounds of the 
theaters on free tickets, tumbled 
over each other at the police sta- 
tion nearest the scene of the disas- 
ter. They got no news, but some 
extras came out announcing in big 
type the facts that everybody knew. 

In the morning each of the 
papers had two or three columns, 
not more than two thousand 
words, still rumors. On the sec- 
ond day they printed the police re- 
ports. On the third day the news 
began to be something like trust- 
worthy, and was of the character 
that an American paper would 
have had in press within an hour. 
There was a diagram of the scene 
of the fire, and two or three hasty 
sketches of the ruins were given 
in one of the most enterprising pa- 
pers. But it was only when the 
weekly illustrated papers came 
out, on the fourth day, that the 
real story of the calamity was 
told. From that time until the 
expiration of three weeks the news 
came out in driblets, and at the 
end of the month the French press, 
with many repetitions, had told 
such a story of the burning of the 
Bazar de la Charite as an ordinary 
American paper in a town of 50,- 
ooo people would have told upon 
the following morning. 

This little incident, the Ameri- 
can newspaper man _ thought, 
struck the keynote of French jour- 
nalism. Roughly speaking, a Ger- 
man newspaper prints the day be- 
fore yesterday's news, and a 
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French newspaper last week’s. 
Even then it is done cautiously, 
because there seems to be nothing 
that a German or French journal- 
ist is more afraid of than live 
news. He treats it as he would 
treat the business end of a broken 
electric wire. When he runs 
against anything of any real im- 
portance he is overwhelmed. 

The foreign journalists are not 
alone to blame for this state of 
affairs; the public demand—or 
rather the lack of it—is also re- 
sponsible. A Frenchman doesn’t 
care whether there is any news 
in his paper or not, and he isn’t 
particular what time he gets it. 
That is because his education has 
not been devised to give him gen- 
eral interests, such as the average 
American has. His mornings, to 
start with, are usually occupied 
with his own affairs; outside mat- 
ters may only be considered at 
his leisure. The morning papers, 
consequently, are always on sale 
at the kiosks until the evening, 
and, indeed, until the next day; 
and in Paris, probably the only 
large city in the world where such 
a condition exists, there are al- 
ways more morning papers sold in 
the afternoon than in the morn- 
ing. The morning papers even 
compete with the evening papers 
in some quarters. But that is not 
especially significant, because the 
evening papers, with one excep- 
tion, rarely have so much as a sin- 
gle paragraph that has not been 
copied out of the morning papers 
—bodily, without credit, and with- 
out the change of a word. If there 
are any later developments they 
may possibly get into the morn- 
ing papers of the next day, but 
never by any chance into the 
evening paper. 

There are seventy-nine daily 
papers in Paris, and all of them 
put together would hardly make 
one of the first-class, viewed with 
American eyes. The greater 
number of these are morning pa- 
pers, and all of them are strongly 
political. In circulation, they run 
from a few thousands to more 
than a million. From the French 
standpoint, the matter of most im- 
portance is politics, but not a 
tenth of the whole number occupy 
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as much space with politics as is 
given to the other features which 
go to make up the paper. These 
features are, in the order of ap- 
parent value, fiction, the drama, 
literature, art, sports, music, 
finance, and last, general news. 
With the exception of the Figaro, 
which has six pages, the papers 
are all of four pages, usually print- 
ed in very large type, with 
wretched, smudgy ink, upon in- 
conceivably flimsy paper. Of those 
most prominent, one is sold at 


four cents, five are sold at 
three cents, eight at two cents, 
and the rest at one cent. 


The French admit that they don’t 
read papers so much for instruc- 
tion as for amusement, and the 
sheets which treat matters with 
any degree of seriousness are not 
much sought after. When a 
French editor is really of the se- 
rious habit, his attitude is some- 
thing awful to contemplate—wit- 
ness the Temps and the Journal 
des Debats—he is almost as grue- 
some as his prototype of the Lon- 
don Times. The readers of these 
two papers are confined almost 
wholly to sleepy gentlemen of the 
old school, who nod over their 
polemics in cafes of honorable re- 
nownin the side streets off the bou- 
levards. Of another type—the 
frothy, smart, superficial and flip- 
pant—are the Figaro, the Echo de 
Paris, the Gil Blas, and a host of 
imitators. These are the journals 
of the boulevards—what the Pari- 
sians delight to call ‘gay Paris.’ 
Then, in quite a distinct class, 
agariane the papers which serve 
merely as the mouth pieces of 
the many demagogues beloved of 


the French. Such are Henri 
Rochefort’s IJntransigeant, Paul 
de Cassagnac’s Autorite, and 


George Clemenceau’s Justice. Last 
come the respectably dull papers 
of the bourgeoisie, the Petit Par- 
isien, the Matin, the Eclair, the 
Soliel, the Four and the France, 
and the pet organs of the small 
shopkeepers and domestics, the 
Petit Journal, the Patre, the Rap- 
pel, the Lanterne, and the Presse. 
These papers contain a deal of 
twaddle and little news. With the 
exception of the Matin, which 
says of itself that it is modeled 
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after American newspapers, they 
do not pretend to have any. 

The French paper gives almost 
invariably as its leading first-page 
article its one editorial, which is 
usually a column and a half in 
length. It is political, often red 
hot, sometimes poetic. Following 
this is generally what are called 

“Echoes,” which consist of a 
column or so of matter, frequently 
intended to be humorous, re- 
printed from English papers or 
from magazines. In this depart- 
ment the French find their Ameri- 
can news, which consists for the 
most part ‘of highly ingenious theo- 
ries regarding the pursuits of 
American millionaires, or prepos- 
terous yarns showing off the sup- 
posed customs of higher circles of 


society among “the countrymen 
of Clara Ward,” as the French re- 
fer to us. After the “Echoes” 


come a few telegrams from half 
a dozen provinces, usually about 
fires, floods or strikes, or the cele- 
bration of the unveiling of a 
statue. The unveiling of a statue 
is the reporter’s strong point; he 
never thinks of writing less than 
two columns about it, and, if the 
matter is sent by telegraph, it al- 
ways exceeds in space all the other 
telegraphic news. Unless the 
President is on one of his junket- 
ing tours through the country, 
these telegrams, amounting in all 
to an average of half a column, 
are all the telegraphic news the 
paper receives, except the foreign 
telegrams from the agencies. 
If the President is on_ his 
travels, the editor spares no ex- 
pense; each Paris newspaper dogs 
his steps, and the reporter tele- 
graphs hotly every detail—every 
time the President opens his 
mouth, every word that he utters 
is telegraphed; his clothes are de- 
scribed in full every time he 
changes them; the. Parisian news- 
paper prints in leaded type the 
bill of fare of every meal he sits 
down to. 

After the telegraphic news the 
French paper presents a column 
entitled “Information.” This is 
made up of the routine reports of 
the government offices, relating 
principally to the changes in clerk- 
ships. Then comes the court 


news, and confined to the smallest 
space, the reports of the pro- 
ceedings in the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies, also presented 
as a matter of routine. Following 
these is the local news—always 
concentrated under the heading 
“Faits Divers,” or “Paris au Jour 
le Jour” All the news of Paris, 
much of it exceedingly pictur- 
esque, is here boiled down to par- 
agraphs. It makes an American 
reporter heartsick to see the way 
in which “beautiful stories” are 
smothered. After the “Faits Div- 
ers” comes a half column of simi- 
lar matter relating to the suburbs. 
Then follows the theatrical news, 
which is in two divisions. The 
first is the criticism of new plays 
written by the critic, who is a 
great man on French papers; the 
second another criticism, but done 
by the regular theatrical man, and 
minor notes of the theaters. The 
literary and the art criticism are 
not a regular feature, and appear 
periodically after the dramatic ar- 
ticle. Then comes a column or 
so devoted to the Bourse, in which 
financial matters, for some reason 
not discernible to an Anglo- 
Saxon, are treated with a certain 
degree of facetiousness. The 
lower third of this page is devoted 
to stock and bond quotations, 
which are very complete, because 
nearly all French people, no mat- 
ter what their station, are invest- 
ors. Last, but by no means least, 
come two columns or so devoted 
to sports. This means principally 
horse racing and bicycling. 
There are several features of 
French papers common to all. 
First is the running of continued 
stories. Each paper has at least 
two of these in progress all the 
time. Generally speaking, these 
stories form the ground floor of 
three of the four pages, and so 
occupy about one-fourth of the en- 
tire space. Another peculiarity is 
that each paper prints a second 
edition, in which it reprints all 
the news matter in the first edi- 
tion of the others which it did 
not have itself. In consequence, 
the second edition of a Paris pa- 
per is a hodge-podge of all the 
papers. The third peculiarity is 
that nearly all the important po- 
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litical news, concerning France it- 
self, is received by the French 
paper from its correspondent in 
London, who takes it from the 
English papers. The London 
Times, for instance, has sources 
of information wholly inaccessible 
to the most prominent and influ- 
ential French journal. Foreign 
correspondence, too, is a feature 
comparatively unknown to French 
journalism. All the foreign news 
it receives from other than Eng- 
lish papers is the half column or 
so of meagre notes sent out by 
the news agencies. No French 
paper was ever known to re- 
ceive a special dispatch from any 
country outside of Europe. 
Foreign news excites in the 
Frenchman very mild interest at 
best. Perhaps in no other country 
is so little known about other 
lands. Whenever the journalist, 
therefore, ventures beyond the 
national boundary there is a mess. 
Hence, French readers are more 


than likely to be _ furnished 
with careful information about 
the city of Missouri and the 


State of San Francisco. The 
politics and orthography’ en- 
tering into the question are like 
the geography. The ordinary ed- 
itor’s knowledge of the United 
States is easily summed up: It 
is a free country ; Washington was 
the father of it, and Lafayette 
thrashed the English for him. 
Lincoln emancipated the negroes, 
who form three-fourths of the 
population; it is the land of Bar- 
num, the great humbug; all 
Americans worship the dollar, 
and say, “All right” and “Go 
ahead ;” wear beards under their 
chins; chew tobacco while sitting 
in rocking chairs and spit on the 
carpet, and dress in black broad- 
cloth frock coats; the girls are 
frightfully free in their ways and 
want to marry French noblemen, 
and Clara Ward is the national 
type; the married women are 
prudes; all Americans are rich, 
and the millionaires spend their 
spare time either in killing pigs or 
driving railway trains against 
time; the great men of the land 
are Buffalo Bill, Edison, and Rich- 
ard Harding Davis—because Paul 
Bourget told them so. Opinions 
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as to the American 
government, according to the poli- 


are divided 


tics of the paper, the Republicans 
affirming that it is a model gov- 
ernment and the Monarchist that 
it is badly organized and short- 
lived; but they all believe that 
Spain could whip us if she would 
half try. 

The "editorial department of a 
French paper is peculiarly organ- 
ized. While an editorial staff of 
an American paper of the _ first 
class will contain from 50 to 100 
men, that of a representative Paris 
paper will rarely exceed ten. 
First comes the editor-in-chief, 
who is often the principal owner 
and looks after the policy of the 
paper, and may sometimes write 
an editorial—although that is rare, 
except in the case of a man like 
Rochefort or Cassagnac, without 
whom the papers they edit would 
have no excuse for being. After 
the editor-in-chief come the col- 
laborateurs, who are not neces- 
sarily attached to the journal, who 
write political and literary arti- 
cles over their own signatures, for 
which they are personally respon- 
sible, although the articles, of 
course, are in line with the paper’s 
policy. These men come nearer 
to the regular editorial writers of 
American papers than any other, 
but they are free lances, and may 
write for a dozen papers. Next 
in importance are the critics of 
the drama, music, art and litera- 
ture; they also are not attached 
to the paper, although each paper 
employs but one. All these men 
are very light workers. It is sel- 
dom that they write more than 
two articles a week, each contain- 
ing about as much as a column in 
the Sun. The work is very dif- 
ferent from that of an American 
newspaper; it is done leisurely 
and without any pressure regard- 
ing timeliness. Thus a French 
editorial often appears after the 
event which calls it forth has been 
forgotten. 

Perhaps the 
man of the Paris 
secretaire de redaction. 


most important 
paper is the 
He fills 


the shoes of the American manag- 
ing editor, night editor, city ed- 
itor, suburban 
readers. 


_ editor and copy 
He is seally the only 














editor the Paris paper has. He 
reads every paper published in 
Paris; he has charge of the re- 
porters and gives out assign- 
ments; he reads all the copy, lo- 
cal, telegraphic and special, and 
ail the proofs; lastly, he makes up 
the paper and goes home only 
when the first copy comes off the 
press. He is hard worked, but 
these many duties are possible 
because a French paper, deducting 
the continued stories, prints in its 
four pages only the equivalent of 
about one page of the Sun. 

It is when the reporters are 
considered that one finds the 
greatest lack of a French paper. 
They are of three classes—the 
“specials,” the “ordinaries” and the 
“faits diversiers.” The “specials” 
include the sporting men, the the- 
atrical man and the interviewers; 
the ‘“‘ordinaries” the legislative and 
court reporters, and those charged 
with looking after the government 
offices—all routine men; the “fait 
diversiers,” the local men on po- 
lice and other criminal cases and 
happenings of the street. All 
these reporters are cut out of the 
same block. They have a dress 
which is nearly a uniform—silk 
hats with wide, flat brims, very 
long frock coats and flowing neck- 
ties. They all wear the hair long, 
sport sticks and carry flowers in 
their buttonhole, have beards 
fashioned to a point, and wear 
yellow kid gloves throughout the 
year. Their great dream is to be 
mistaken for a boulevardier. 

The method of these gentle- 
men is odd. If they receive an 
assignment—say a __ sensational 
murder case—they all go toa 
cafe on the boulevards and draw 
lots to see which shall be the man 
to go to the police station of the 
quarter in which the event oc- 
curred. The unlucky one finally 
goes, strolling as far along the 
boulevards as possible. At the 
station he receives a written slip, 
perhaps thirty lines, telling all 
that the police care to have known. 
Seldom is the name of a victim or 
of a murderer given out, and the 
reporter has to be satisfied with 
initials. He returns leisurely to 
the cafe, and all the others copy 
the slip when they have time. All 
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the papers print the paragraph 
next morning and the public is 
satisfied. Sometimes one or more 
of the papers gets beaten on the 
item because their reporters had 
another engagement at the time 
of the grand meeting of the re- 
porters. Then the beaten paper 
cheerfully reprints the item on the 
following day, making the event 
occur one day late. 

An instance of this slipshod 
way of doing business occurred in 
August. One Tuesday morning 
a man killed his wife and com- 
mitted suicide. All the papers of 
Wednesday had the newsexcepting 
the Eclair and the Journal. On 
Thursday these two papers, see- 
ing that they were beaten, printed 
the item, but made the event occur 
on Wednesday morning. On Fri- 
day morning all the papers printed 
it again, under the misapprehen- 
sion .that they had been beaten 
the day before, but made the kill- 
ing and suicide happen on Thurs- 
day. Of course this was all the 
fault of the secretaires de redac- 
tion. But they are hard worked. 

It is curious to know how a 
paper like the Petit Journal can 
sell daily 1,100,000 copies. It is 
the typical paper of the French 
masses, and contains less_ real 
news than two stickfuls of the 
Sun’s “Jottings About Town.” Its 
success can only be ascribed to its 
hold on the lower orders of intelli- 
gence, with its blood-and-thunder 
continued stories. The Petit Par- 
isian, which comes second in cir- 
culation with 810,000 copies daily, 
makes pretensions and is better 
only in comparison; yet the stock 
of the Petit Journal is quoted at 
$245 on a par value of $100, and 
that of the Petit Parisian at $23e 
on a par value of $50. The former 
pays a dividend of 14 per cent, and 
the latter one of 16 per cent, and 
the stock of each has been hand- 
somely watered. In other words, 
the net profits of the first average 
$700,000 yearly, and of the second 
$375,000, even after taking into 
consideration the extremely high 
cost of paper in France, and the 
many onerous taxes a newspaper 
is subjected to by the Government. 

The advertising in a French 
paper is not profitable. As a rule, 
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it does ‘aot take up one-fourth of 
one of its pages. It is not the 
custom to advertise. Aside from 
the posters and handbills pasted 
on dead walls, nearly all the ad- 
vertising is done in a_ small 
pamphlet called the Journal des 
Petites Affiches, which one con- 
sults in the cafes. The paternal- 
ism of the government, too, sup- 
plies the place of advertising. It 
not only sells you matches and 
cigars and lends you money on 
your watch, but it takes you under 
its wing when you want a servant 
or a midwife, and has lists of al- 
most everything that you can 
need, which lists you can consult 
free of charge. Then there is a 
great deal of free advertising done 
by the newspapers in the way of 
puffs. If one has not the influ- 
ence to procure a puff it is noto- 
rious that the financial and theat- 
rical columns of all the papers but 
two or three are open to anybody 
at a fixed price. Puffs in other 
parts of the paper cost from $3 
to $8 a line, in all except the Petit 
Journal which is more virtuous 
and charges $20. For this price 
the papers will say anything you 
want them to say, so long as it is 
not contrary to law. For ordinary 
advertising, printed as such, the 
rate varies from twenty cents a 
line in the papers of small circula- 
tion to $1.20 in the Figaro, the 
Petit Journal and a few others. 
The cost of producing the Paris 
paper is much larger than its 
printed appearance would seem to 
warrant. The reporters get from 
$40 to $100 a month, the editorial 
writers from $200 to $500. The 
cost of the telegraph service is 
small, and nearly all the expense 
is in the actual printing. The 
Petit Journal, for instance, gives 
its yearly expense account as fol- 
lows: 
Editorial staff and telegraph tolls..... $80,000 
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copies, the cost of the average 
French newspaper, which circu- 
lates not more than 25,000, would 
be about $14,000. 
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Some men are pessimists, ; 
They see only the gloomy side of 


e. 
Notice their clothes. . 
Always ill-fitting, generally poorly 


made. 


Sometimes need pressing, 
Most always poor material. 
Doctors say it’s their liver. 
We say it’s their clothes. _ 
Put a good suit on a pessimist, 
A well-made suit, 

Made of good material, 

A stylish suit, 

The man looks neat, 

He feels neat, 

His friends smile at him, 
He smiles back. 

The world looks brighter, 
Pessimism. al] gone. 

We did it, 

And all for $15. 

And the money he saves 

On the transaction 

Makes the family happy. 

A good thing all around. 
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We take a pessimist 
And make an optimis 


SCOTCH WOOLEN 
MILLS CO., 


302 Main street, 

Opp. Ellicott Square. 
Don’t get into 
the wrong place. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVER- 
TISERS. 


By T. Russell. 


There is, admittedly, more in 
a name than Juliet (the first pro- 
pounder of this problem) affected 
to believe; and for many kinds of 
advertised goods, a catchy name 
is half the battle. The remark is 
suggested to me by an ad of a 
towel manufacturer which caught 
my eye the other day. It was 
headed “The Rub-a-dub-dub 
Towel.” Could anything be more 
attractive?—I am assuming that 
American children possess, like 
our own, the famous Nursery 
Rhyme of 
Rub-a-dub-dub 
‘Lhree boys in a tub— 

The butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker, 
and so forth. Anything which 
recalls a home reminiscence like 
this is sure to be a good-selling 
title. I hurried over the publica- 
tion in which the Rub-a-dub-dub 
Towel was advertised (the ad 
possessed no other feature that 
was in the least interesting) and 
was at the pains to note the good 
and the badly chosen names which 
happened to occur in the adver- 
tising part. 

To begin with the bad ones, 
there was Maiglockchen Perfume. 
How is that for a jaw-twister? 
The word means in German Lily 
of the Valley, a flower which 
seems to have bad luck in its 
names, so far as I know them. 
In French it is Mugnet, nearly as 
ugly as the German Maiglock- 
chen; an English folk name for 
it is Mugget, or Mug-wort, evi- 
dently derived from the French, 
which is itself an adaptation of an 
ugly Greek name. But no one 
who had a Lily of the Valley 
scent was under any compulsion 
to adopt any of these shocking ti- 
tles, especially as. the pretty bo- 
tanical name Convallaria was 
available! Another very bad 
name which caught my eye was 
“Dichroic Ink,” which is not even 
registrable as a trade-mark, 
though it may have got on the 
register before the present strict- 
ness obtained, as “Safe Cure” did. 
Warner’s Safe Cure, which is 
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again being advertised here, was 
about the best name that caught 
my eye. 

Sunlight Soap and Lifebuoy 
Soap (a disinfectant) are both 
good. I thought “Tortoisehell” 
Mixture as a name for a pipe 
tobacco rather felicitous, the to- 
bacco itself being of the black and 
yellow cut-plug variety. 

In the same paper a tobacconist 
advertises “Craven” Tobacco and 
prints a letter of Mr. Bar- 
rie’s stating that the Arcadia 
Mixture so highly lauded in “My 
Lady Nicotine” is the Craven and 
no other. This being so, why on 
earth doesn't the tobaconist 
change the title to Arcadia”? If 
the Craven has any considerable 
sale, he could very well continue 
to put it up under the old name; 
put up the same mixture as Ar- 
cadia, too—thus obtaining a per- 
manent gratuitous advertisement 
so long as Mr. Barrie’s book en- 
dures—which is likely to be long. 

* * *k & 


Among the most prominent ad- 
vertisers in Great Britain last 
season was no less an institution 
than The Times—called contume- 
liously in the American press 
“The London Times.” We like 
to think, here, that there is only 
one Times! The Times made a 
deal for a “remainder” of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, sold it on 
the instalment plan, advertising 
it very freely, on the best lines of 
up-to-date publicity. The Times 
is so little inclined to be hospit- 
able to advertisers itself, that its 
success in getting the best possi- 
ble display, and even display of 
a kind not permitted by such pa- 
pers as, for instance, the Daily 
Telegraph to other advertisers, 
was rather amusing. No de- 








THE BARGAIN. 


The prices named in this Advertise- 
ment—involving a reduction of 45 per 
cent from the Publisher’s price—will 
be increased as soon as the limited edi- 
tion has been exhausted. There is no 
time to be lost. 





partment store shrieks over its 
bargains any more than The 
Times is doing just now over its 
new scheme—a cheap offer on the 
Century Dictionary. I cut this 
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panel from one of its recent ads. 
To those who know The Times 
or its blood-freezing dignity and 
reserve, there is something almost 
shocking about this! 

re S&S 

The Times’ experiment with 
the Encyclopedia, however, was 
memorable, because it initiated a 
new sort of policy for this coun- 
try; the policy, I mean, of unlim- 
ited confidence in the public. The 
Encyclopedia was sent to any one 
who chose to order it and pay the 
first instalment. It wasn’t ped- 
dled out, a volume at a time as 
paid for. No; the whole lot was 
handed over for one five dollar 
bill and an order, undertaking to 
pay the remaining instalments 
one a month. No reference or 
guarantee of any sort was asked. 
Every one was trusted, and the 
scheme answered. 

I think that is a good policy. 
People are ready to believe in a 
business man who is ready to be- 
lieve in other people. They con- 
sider that a man who is in the 
habit of placing confidence in the 
public is more likely to be worthy 
of confidence in return than a 
man who goes about fearing that 
people will cheat him. 

* * * * 


The Times people printed an 
order form in every ad of the 
Encyclopedia, which enabled 
them to trace up their orders. I 
am told on unquestionable author- 
ity, that the paper which produced 
the largest results was a literary- 
religious paper—the British 
Weekly, edited by Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll. And it is not a paper 
which charges very high for its 
space, either. But, of course, this 
class of advertisement was ex- 
ceptionally well suited to such a 
paper. 

: es 

This Royal Baking Powder ad 
by an English firm will look 
strange to American eyes. When 
the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany came into the market they 
found the name already appropri- 
ated, but the holder said they 
could go ahead and he would not 
interfere. Later, when they cre- 
ated a value for the name, he did 





interfere. There has been about 
one lawsuit a month ever since 
over the matter. Each side sues 


jay-W-anans| 
Powder 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Manufactured by 
WRICHT, CROSSLEY, & CO., Liverpool. 





the other on one plea or another, 
and meantime, neither seems to 
have any secure rights. 
s“*¢ * % 


I reproduce an amusing adver- 
tisement by the Hovis Bread peo- 
ple: 


A £5 NOTE EASILY EARNED! 

The Hovis-Bread Flour Co., Ltd., in- 
vite you to take notice of all their Ad- 
vertisements that you may see between 
now and September, 1899, and then 
write to them on a post-card your im- 
pressions ot the one you consider drew 
your attention most readily, and your 
opinions upon their Advertisements 
generally. 

The “Hovis” Advertisements will be 
found in Weekly and Monthly Publi- 
cations, on Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
premises, in or on Public Conveyances; 
also in the form of illuminated Signs, 
Posters, Exhibition Stands, Cycle Maps, 
etc. Send your post-card (stamped) to 

cash, 

The Hovis-Breal Flour Co., Ltd., 

Macclesfield. 

To reach them by 18th September 
next, be sure that your name and ad- 
dress is plainly written on the side 
containing your views. 

£5 Note will be sent to the per- 
son sending in the post-card which will 
be adjudged to contain the most useful 
and interesting matter. 








If there is anything to be said 
in favor of Hovis Bread—as to 
which I know nothing either way 
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—one would suppose that they 
would do better to say it, than use 
up space in asking what people 
think of their advertising. This 
remark is likely to be the most 
practical criticism they will re- 
ceive, and I await with confidence 
the five-pound note. 

To be strictly logical, they 
ought now to inquire which of 
their ads is the worst of the 
bunch, which may or may not be 
an easier question to answer—ac- 
cording to how you look at it. 

psec PS. aiaanali 
IN BALTIMORE. 

_The queerest combination that ever 

ypeared in the Eastern police station 

rived there this morning under escort 
f Patrolman Emerson King. It con- 
ted of a man and - woman dressed in 





ndish “Hey Rube” costumes, a 
iby « na ge containing a live red pig 
1 4 colored man dressed in a suit of 
thes made up of samples of a hun 


ired or more different styles of cloth. 

e man and woman had been walk- 
g¢ along the street, he carrying a 
rpet bag and she pushing the car- 
ge. At every corner she stopped and 


fed the pig from a bottle of milk, while 
the man chuckled it under the chin. 
The negro strode along in advance of 
the group and the crowd that followed 
blocked the sidewalk. The object of the 
procession was to advertise a clothing 
house. All except the pig were charged 
with obstructing the sidewalk and 
locked up. —Balt sae News. 
“GHOSTS.” 

The technical name for a person who 
makes a business of selling bright ideas 
is a ‘ghost.’ Artists with technical 
genius but blank minds as to ideas reg- 
ularly employ “ghosts.” Some _news- 
papers have regular “ghosts.” A sug- 
gestion for a caricature is worth money 
to them, and they pay well. Another 
market for ideas is among advertising 
agencies. A quick-witted “ghost” is 
worth everything to the advertiser. His 
whole fortune hangs on the success 
with which he engages the public eye. 
A young lady with an inventive turn 
of mind, who does nothing but think 
bright ideas for an art league, is paid, 
according to the catchiness of the sug- 
gestion, from a quarter to $25 per 
tnink.”—New York World. 
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Tue merchant who does not use cuts in his 
ads nowadays is behind the times, and the man 
who does not readily admit their value has 
much to learn.—Press & Printer. 











Tus attractive design is used to a 
which will be held in Buffalo in 1go1. 
between the Americas in a manner that i 


dvertise the Pan- American Exposition, 
It typifies the commercial alliance 
is artistic as well as novel. 





A SENSIBLE VIEW. 
Office of F 
“Tue HampsHire Review.’ 
Romney, W. Va., Oct. 14, 1899. 
iMessrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New 

York, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN—I am in receipt of your 
circular regarding the matter of guar- 
anteed rating, and while I appreciate 
the effort of the American Newspaper 
Directory to give to the advertisers 
of the country a thoroughly reliable 
statement of the circulation of the 
papers and would be very glad to have 
a guaranteed rating therein, yet I can 
not see my way clear to put up the 
necessary $100, for two reasons. In 
the first place, as you know, $100 is a 
good deal of money for a local paper 
to invest in its circulation. Then, 
have profited much by reading Print- 
ERS’ INK, and have learned not to rely 
on general advertising, but on our own 
local business. We make no effort to 
secure the business of the general ad- 
vertisers that advertise in the country 
weeklies, and when they come into our 
columns they pay our full rate and in 
addition for the preferred positions they 
pay extra. Consequently a good many 
of them stay out, because I have no 
doubt they have also profited from read- 
ing Printers’ INK and agree with you 
that it pays them better to invest their 
money in a large daily paper than in 
our space. So, taking all these things 
into consideration, while we will always 
try to do our part to get a truthful 
and accurate rating in the Directory, 
we can not afford to pay so dearly for 
the privilege of having our circulation 
guaranteed. Thanking you for your 
offer, I beg to remain, very truly yours, 

THe Hampsuire Review, 
John J. Cornwell, Man. Ed. 


TWO WELLS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Srratrorp, Ia., Oct. 12, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give me the names of any 
magazines, books or publications of any 
sort which will contain instruction for a 
would-be printer? I hope in a few 
months or a year or two, to be engaged 
in newspaper work in a town of from 
600 to 1,000 inhabitants. In the mean- 
time I wish to learn all the theory pos- 
sible. Thanking you in advance for 
any information which you may be 
able to give me, I_ remain, 

Yours truly, 
L. C. Bryan. 

The Inland_ Printer, Chicago, to- 
gether with Printers’ INK, would 
probably give you as much informa- 
tion in the line you seek as you can 
with safety digest.—[Ep. Printers’ Inx. 


Z jie mae 
AN OLD FRIEND WELCOME’) 
HOME. 

Office oi 
LELANDS, 

Clothier and Outfitter. 

Dansury, Conn., Oct. 11, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Heartily glad to find ‘“Dixey’s” de- 
artment once more in your valuable 
ittle paper. S. B. Leranps. 


ctiinacneestiiiibiem oe 

A Dayton (0.) advertising agent 
advertises: “It’s Our Business to 
ake Business.” 
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THE EDITOR IS ALWAYS WRONG. 
Lisson FAuts, Me., Oct. 16, 1899. 
Editor American Newspaper Directory, 10 

Spruce St., New York: 

My Dear Sir—Since we furnished you our 
rating, and the same has been published in 
your Directory, we have been deluged with 
propositions from foreign advertisers, and in 
almost every case the offer they have made 
has been reasonable. Before our circulation 
was rated in your Directory we had scarcely 
any propositions. We have had the fairest 
usage at your hands, for which we take this 
opportunity to thank you, and we believe where 
fault is found with the American Newspaper 
Directory editor that in nine out of ten_cases 
the fault is with the newspaper editor. Yours 
very truly, Cuas, F. Mann, 

Mgr. the Lisbon £aterfrise. 


————_+or—___—_— 
FROM NEWARK. : 

The D., L. & W. Railroad, which 
has shortened its name to “‘Lackawanna 
Railroad,” uses a device embodying the 
name as a_ trade-mark, and Jersey 
towns are being billed with posters con- 
taining it. Mr. Hunter, the new ad- 
vertising manager, comes from Chicago. 

Bamberger’s big department store is 
giving free shows in their auditorium. 
Programmes are changed weekly. The 
feature is drawing big crowds. 

The Newark Baby Carriage Company 
advertises its business by means of a 
large reed baby carriage, which is 
drawn through the streets by a pair 
of Shetland ponies. A colored boy in 
uniform completes the outfit. 

The dry goods merchants of Newark 
are running personally-conducted shop- 
ping excursions from suburban towns, 
over the Central Railroad. These have 
proved exceptionally profitable. The 
second of the series was held lately. 
No conditions are exacted and any one 
may take advantage of the opportunity 
to make the trip. The circulars read: 
“Positively no store purchases are re- 
quired. Simply present the rebate 
coupons at any of the stores and get 
the whole amount of fare back.” he 
five stores which are in the scheme are 
Hahne & Co., L. S. Plaut & Co., the 
Goerke Co., Straus’ and Bamberger’s. 
These stores conducted special sales on 
the day of the excursion and music. 
decorations and other attractions marked 
the event. 

In the window of the Wissner Piano 
Company is a piano with the front re- 
moved. From each part of the exposed 
“works” a colored ribbon leads to a 
card on which is inscribed the merits 
of that particular part. There one 
reads “full iron frame’; another 
“grand scale,” and so on. The ribbons 
are vari-colored, and long enough to 
allow the cards to lie on the floor of 
the window. Harry M. FRrienp. 


————+or____ 
SMALL SKETCHES. 

I am a firm believer in the illus- 
traied advertisement. By illustration 
don’t understand me to mean that five 
inches of valuable space should be de- 
voted to a still_life study of a dri 
coffee vot; but I do believe that small, 
well executed outline sketches, con- 
taining as much action as_ possible, 
greatly enhance the attractiveness of 
adverticing matter.—Geo. B. Perry of 
Wanamaker’s, in Glass and Crockery 
Journal. 




























PRINTERS’ INK, 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 






“* said in my haste all men are lars."—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


‘ye can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 
his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Waterbury (Conn.) Globe (2).—The 
Globe is the only one-cent paper pub- 
lished in the city. Although only seven 
months old it has already a circulation 
of 3,000 co ies per day, and is steadily 
promne, he population of Waterbury 
is largely composed of working people 
who earn good wages, and these people 
c ao be reached without using the 
Gl ove. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (Ill.) Agricultural Adver- 

sing (1).—It is a monthly publication 
of sense and practicability. It dis- 
cusses advertising from a money- 
making, result-getting point of view. 
It doesn’t set up to be the court of 
final appeal in advertising matters. 
rhere is nothing of the big I about it. 
It simply suggests, in a let-us-talk-it- 
over manner, how other people get re- 

ults and make money. It is devoted 
xclusively to the art of selling goods 
country folk and farmers. This is 
ts specialty. It thinks more of ex- 
perience than of theory. It is timely, 
ractical, suggestive and stimulating. 
It is worth dollars to any business man. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News (1).—The 
ws has for years carried four or 
five times as much local advertising as 
ll its contemporaries combined, and it 
s evident that tht local merchants 
ould not continue to use the News 
ilmost exclusively, year after year, un- 
less their advertising was profitable. 
Nine merchants out of ten in Indian- 
polis will say _unhesitatingly that the 
pays. Considering circulation, 
standing, etc., it offers the greatest 
pm pub licity at the lowest cost of any paper 
iblished in the entire West. 


IOWA. 

Des Moines (Ia.) Homestead (2).— 
he Homestead is a pithy, pointed, 
meaty agricultural paper, with a guar- 
inteed circulation of 45,000 copies per 
issue—proven by postoffice receipts for 
the current year. Every subscriber is 
secured wholly on the merits of the 
paper—no premiums or catch-penny 
schemes. Circulation entirely among 
farmers who own and operate farms— 
not make-believe farmers who compose 
the subscription lists of the majority 
of agricultural publications, and who 


\ ews 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From pagans matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or readin: 
matter 

4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


“take them” chiefly because of gifts in 
various forms. ‘The Homestead is 
making giant strides as the one great 
national agricultural medium of 
America—of undisputed value to every 
general advertiser in the land. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Spatula (1).—It is 
proved that the Spatula is subscribed 
to by the best class of druggists through- 
out the United States and Canada, and 
in many foreign countries it is consider- 
ed by its readers the most practical 
and useful journal of its class pub- 
lished. It is read from cover to cover, 
always preserved and often referred to. 
No other drug journal ever gained such 
a national and international circulation 
in so short a time, and not more than 
one or two ever gained it at all. As an 
advertising medium the Spatula gives 
the best of service at a minimum of 


cost. 
NEW YORK. 
Albany (N. Y.) Country Gentleman 
(3).—The circulation of the Country 


Gentleman attained, both in August and 
in September, a much higher point than 
was ever reached before in the cor- 
responding months; and in September 
the highest point ever attained in the 
history of the paper, which is some- 
thing that we really did not expect un- 
til later in the autumn. The average 
for the two months is a trifle under 
twenty-five per cent larger than for the 
same period last year. 

New York (N. Y.) Frank 
Popular Monthly (1).—The _ year’s 
record of Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, completed with October, 1899, 
is one of substantial growth in all de- 
partments—a growth unequaled in the 
history of periodical literature. The 
paid subscription list has increased over 


Leslie’s 


sixfol he newsdealers’ sales have 
more than doubled. Its advertising 
pages, filled with the announcements of 


the most representative American ad- 
vertisers, now earn monthly 415 per 
cent more than a year ago. 

New York (N. Y.) Liquor Trades’ 
Review (3).—Advertisers generally 
want circulation, but there are some 
that advertise who don’t seem to care 
whether their advertisements are seen 
by a thousand or five thousand pos- 
sible customers. Live advertisers want 
the widest possible publicity for their 
money. That is what they get in the 
Liquor Trades’ Review. 

New York (N. Y.) Silver Cross (2). 
-The Silver Cross is the only religious 
weekly that is read entirely, or nearly 
so, by women, and this fact makes it an 
advertising medium of exceptional merit. 
30,000 copies circulated weekly. 
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OHIO. 

Cleveland (O.) Leader (1).—The 
Leader occupies an enviable position 
among the best newspapers of the 
United States. It and the News and 
Herald, its evening edition, cover 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio more 
thoroughly than any other paper. These 
papers are taken by about four-fifths 
of the homes of Cleveland. They are 
the molders_ of public opinion and 
promoters of public enterprises, and 


they reach the purchasing public. 

Dayton (O.) Journal (3).—‘“‘Using 
the leading publication in a place 
economizes effort and expenditure.” 
This is equivalent to saying to Dayton 
advertisers, “If you wish to cover the 
field the Journal unquestionably pro- 
vides the very best facilities, as it is the 
leading newspaper of the ‘Gem City,’ 
and is read by everybody.’ 

OREGON, 

Salem (Ore.) Sentinel 
Sentinel is the biggest little 
Oregon. Started two years ago, it al- 
ready has a circulation of 1,000 copies 
and its lists are making growth ever) 
day. It is securing more new readers 
every week than any other Salem paper. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg (Pa. y 

been a 


2).—The 


paper .in 





There 


(1). 














has never more prosperous 
period in the existence of the News 
than the present season. The circula- 
tion of the paper has been increasing 
every day for the past six weeks. To- 
day it exceeds 30,000. Within six 
months it will reach 40,000 copies. The 
greatest efforts ever put forth by a 
Pittsburg newspaper in this direction 
will secure this circulation. This as 
surance is given advertisers. The News 
is regarded by discriminating readers 
as the cleanest and best afternoon 
newspaper published in Pittsbu t 
makes a special feature of publishing 
news suitable for the ‘bonne, and its 
readers never have to apologize for 
mentioning it in the _ family circle. 
The paper is not quite four years old, 
but it has thrived and is flourishing. 


In its advertising columns appear daily 
announcements from the leading firms 
of Pittsburg and Allegheny, and most 
of the general advertisers throughout 
the country patronize its columns. Ex- 
perts on advertising figure that at the 
present rates and circulation the Pitts- 
burg Daily News is one of the cheapest 
and most profit able advertising invest- 
ments in the United States. 

Scranton (Pa.) The Scranton Truth 
(1).—Has the largest circulation in 
Pennsylvania, outside Philadelphia and 
Pitsburg. The Scranton Truth is the 
best advertising medium in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and is read by the most 
intelligent people in its field. 

TENNESSEE, 










Memphis (Tenn.) Tribune (2).—Our 
claim is that the Tribune is read by a 
better class of people than any other 
weekly paper in West Tennessee. We 
also claim that the largest contract 
made by a weekly paper for one in- 
sertion, in Memphis, was awarded the 
Tribune. We also claim our circula- 
tion al surpass any weekly journal 
(Sunda morning issues, dailies 
oreo og ‘he West Tennessee. We also 
claim a cheaper advertising rate than 
any other paper, weekly or d-ily, in 
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West Tennessee. The Tribune was es- 
tablished seven months ago, with 250 
circulation. Our books now show sev- 


eral thousand. 
TEXAS. 
Dallas (Tex.) Texas Farmer (1).— 
No other agricultural paper in the South 
has more readers; no other agricultural 
a better 


paper anywhere has or more 
prosperous class of readers; no other 
paper of any kind possesses the confi- 


dence of its readers in a greater degree. 
Advertisers in the Texas Farmer get: 
large circulation among well-to-do peo- 
ple, and the benefit of a solid, influential 
journal’s prestige. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) News (1). —The News is 
patronized heavily by all the advertisers of 
Milwaukee year after year. It does not com- 
port with reason that ‘they do it to help the 

Vews. They do it rather to help themselves. 
Incidentally it has helped the News, for 
which it is grateful, but it rejoices also that 
it has profited them. Having accomplished 
such results for Milwaukee advertisers,whose 
long continued use of its columns must fairly 
be regarded the highest testimonia: of their 
value, there can be no doubt of the profitable 
results it can bring to those who have not 
used its medium. The success of the News 
has a right to challenge the serious attention 
of all advertisers who consult their own in- 
terests and are solicitous for results, and it 
wants no others. What it has done for Mil- 
waukee advertisers, and at the same time for 
itself, it can do for others. It has no apolo- 
gies to make for the assertion, and if the 
reateris an — ertiser and is not using the 
me dium of the News, he is depriving himself 
of the profits the at he could surely reap from 
the intelligent, large and loyal constituency 
of the Nex s,and it is frankly admitted is in- 


cidentally depriving the Mews of revenues it 








would be giad to render service for. 
ONTARIO (CAN.). , 
London (Can.) News (1).—Circulates 


among a people who read and buy; a 
prosperous community; a circulation in 
excess of all others; a* popular, aggres- 
sive, progressive paper; a_ business- 
bringing, influential medium—such is 
the News and such is its field. 

QUEBEC (CAN.). 
(Que.) Herald 
Herald covers a unique field and ad- 
vertisers cannot reach its readers 
through any other medium. Practically 
every government in Canada, both 
federal and provincial, is under Liberal 
rule, and the Herald, a leading Liberal 
paper, covers Eastern Ontario, Quebec 
and the maritime provinces. It is in- 
dispensable to business men, either 
Liberal or Conservative, by reason of 
the complete attention given to com- 
mercial news, no other evening paper 
in Canada comparing with it in this 
respect. As an evening paper it gets 
into the homes of the people when they 
have the most leisure to intelligently 
peruse a daily paper. Its City Hall 
news and daily women’s page have de- 
veloped such widespread interest as to 
make the Herald essentially a local 
paper, and in this connection its ad- 
vertising patronage from dry _ goods 
houses and home advertisers is not 
equaled by any paper in Montreal, with 
possibly one exception. With one ex- 
ception the circulation of the Herald is 
not duplicated in the English field in 
Canada, outside of Toronto 


Montreal (2).—The 








NOTES. 


A. J. Metster, a New York news- 
paper man, formerly managing editor 
1 the Albany Telegram, the ‘Troy 
Budget and other papers, has been in 
charge of the advertising department 
of the Wanamaker & Brown stores, 
Philadelphia, since last July. 

Joun R. McLean, the Democratic 
nominee for Governor of Ohio, is not 
without a nice sense of humor. One 


day a new reporter on the Enquirer ad 
dressed Mr. McLean as “Mack.” 

“Now don’t call me ‘ protested 
the proprietor and editor-in-chief; ‘‘call 
me ‘Johnny’; ‘Mack’ sounds so stiff end 
formal.” —-Kansas City Star. 

CuarLes STRATTON FAULKNER, one of 
the best-known special advertising 
agents in this city, died suddenly last 
evening at his residence, 18 Lafayette 
Place. Mr. Faulkner was born in En- 
field, Mass, in 1830, and formerly was 
the head of the firm of Faulkner, 
Henshaw & Cushing, in Boston. He 
came to New York in 1867, and for the 
last twenty years had been the special 
representative of some of the best- 
known papers in the country. He 
leaves a wife and one son. The funeral 





will take place at St. Mark’s Church, 
Tenth Street and Second Avenue, to- 
morrow at 10 a. m. The interment 
will be at Walpole, N. H.—New York 
Times, Oct. 16, 1899. 

HatF-PENNY journalism is ever ex- 


tending its hold over the British pub- 
lic. One of the Daily Mail proprietors 
told me last week that the Transvaal 
affair had sent their daily circulation 
up to 625,000. The circulation of the 
Times is put at 50,000. The penny 
dailies circulate fromm 80,000 to 150,000. 
One perhaps reaches 200,000. This 
phenomenal popularity of the Mail has 
induced the Pearson publishing house 
to start a rival half-penny morning 
paper, the staff for which is now be- 
ing engaged. “here are already two 
half-penny morning journals in Lon- 
don besides the Mail. The fact that 
journalists with a New York training 
enjoy emphatic preference on these 
half-penny journals may or may not 
be accepted as a compliment.—N. Y 
Evening Post. 


Mr. F. J. Stuart, late advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Journal, 
writes Printers’ Ink that he has re- 
signed that position to accept the busi- 
ness management of the Paterson (N. 
J.) Daily Guardian. Mr. Stuart says 
that he has made an enviable record 


on the Journal and that during the past 
year the Journal carried more columns 
f advertising than any other paper in 
Milwaukee. Mr. Stuart further in- 
forms Printers’ Ink that he has in the 
= ast been associated with the New York 
imes, 


that he was the only manager 
who ever made the Charleston Daily 
Sun pay, that he was twice with the 
New Haven Register and three times 
with the Scripps-McRae League, that 
he was at one time on the St. Louis 


Chronicle and at another time in Cali- 
fornia. There are over twenty thou- 
sand other periodicals in the United 


States and Printers’ InxK believes that 
Stuart has a great future. 


Mr. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


drertisements wider this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25 cents a line. ust be 
handed i» ove week in advance 


WANTS. 


YOSITION editor or manager weekly pa) 
years’ experience. Box 259, Palmyra, N. 


»ARTNER wanted. Newspa\ r man with Ml 
Fine business opening. Address “ B.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


A FIRST-CLASS salesman or solicitor ao 
manager of sal MeN, de sires a first-c 
opportunity. “‘CHESWICK,” care Printers’ ink 


I “7, F- Laangge - egy! oe ee — col. $1; 

OZ. two 1. $2; 4 doz. $10. Larger, 
10e pers apo inah, ‘Se nd good. photos. BUCHER 
E NGRAV NG CO., Columbus. O. 


N EW and original ad scheme for $1; will work in 

4 any town having a country backing ; repeat 

many tim sin same town; makes $100 every time. 
. C. MCGAH ER, 5 Cottage St., Augusta, Ga. 


( *OMPETENT mail-orJer mgr. wants position. 
Thorough in ste graphy. typewriting, book- 
keeping; also successful cor —— nt. Good 
references. “MISS B.,’ "805 Temp e Ct., N. ¥. City. 
\ 7 ANTED—AIll you adsmiths and news; peer 
fellows to try the best laundry in New 


* Ia 











ork; 

14 branch stores; send for book. WALLAC SH? Ss 
SU PERIOR LAUNDRY. F ctory, 1210 2d Av., N. Y. 

INOTYPE MACHINES A practical linotype 

4 man of tive years’ experience will install two 

or three machines in newspaper or job office and 


do « ——— forsame. “ LINOTYPE,” Print- 
ers’ 
; OTICE—Wish to buy out small newspapers 


4% having trom 100 'o 1,000 subscribers; monthly 
papers —- foe ‘ sample copy of papers and 
number of up subscribers you nave. Ad- 
dress, THE B OL ETIN co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


\ TANTE — Position on paper in a small town. 

Eight years’ experience in newspaper and 
magazine work making-up, reporting, proof- 
reading, 5 ete. an supply good refer- 
ences. Address “F. W, ,” 23 Association Building, 
Cleveland, O. 


\ ’ ANTED—An experienc ced advertising mana- 
ger fora large department store ; only an 
up-to-date man need apply ; must also know how 
= ret = Sentaloges s. Address, statingage, refer- 
ces ry expectation, LOVEMAN, 
50 \SEPH x Lt E B. Birmingham, Ala. 


\W ANTED—A young man, about 24 years old, 
well educated and of good address, as an 

assistant to an advertising so:icitor on high-class 

trade paper; must be able to write “ads,” sug- 

ges’ ideas for same and do soliciting. Address 

* PERMANENT,” care Printers’ Ink. 


( )RDERS for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Catalo; prue on application. HICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year, 





+o 
ADDRESSES, 


F' R SALE—10,000 high 
used, F, E. BOSWOR' 





rade addresses, never 
pesca Mass. 
——_+o- 

MAILING MACHINES. 
pax AMERICAN, Matchless Mailer, pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 

—————-_+~>o—_—_——_ 
SIGN ADVERTISING. 


QIGNS that sell goods. The kind we make, 
Samples free, RONEMOUS & CO., Balto., Md. 


Oe 
HALF-TONES, 
p= ECT copper half-tones, 1-col., larger, 
er in. ARC ENGRAVING co . Voukes: 


town, Ohio. 
SUPPLIES, 
ie’ Bx ER is Printed with ink manufact- 


the W. WILSON hy ted 
Co., oo. Gea. 18 4.8 ‘Sprace Bisnos York. Special 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
Nd OTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 
S™inake your own cuts in white on_black and 
Granotype, no etching. Send stamp. H. KA AHRS, 
240 East 33d St., New York. 


—+ ee 


CIRCULAR ADVERTISING. 


Bondar CITY DISPATCH, New York City. 
Aearening, ep en and delivery agency. 
For half a century the greatest and most success- 

ful medium for circular a 








LETTER BR BROK cERS. 


ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 

4 adve rtising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kin nd do you wish te hire of us? THE 
MEN OF LETTERS A8S’N, 553 Greenwich St., N.Y. 














a ae 
PRINTER NTERS., 
ERIODICAL printing a ting a specialty. KNICKER- 
P BOCKER PRESS, 9 Full $0 Fulton 8t.,N. Y.. 


M MAIL-ORDER 2DER DEALERS. 

I have plates to print 60 numbers of a a 
class 16-page (11x16) woman’s or family 
Possess i a and will make any 


ddress ‘* HUSTLER,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 





+o 
BOOKS, 


UST issued, 1899-1900 Edition Pittsburg Blue 
e? Book, 4 000 names and families best people. 
Price $4. Large advertisers who — have 
used Pittsburg Blue Book for fourteen years 
with success. KELLY PUBLISHING CO., 531 
Wood 8t., Standard Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DVERTISING HELPS—“Helps Over Rough 
Places,” anew book just published contain- 
ing about one thousand new and catchy head 
lines, attractive phrases, catch lines. tc.; ‘an in in- 
valuable book for adwriters_and_advertisers. 
$1.00 per volume. Address E. J. SALT, ‘Advertis- 
ing Manager F. & R. Lazarus & € Co., Columbus, O. 





- ame 
ADVERTISING NOVE ELTIES. 


,OVELTY calendars. CHICAGO ENVELOPE 
CLASP CO., Buchanan, Mich. 


| ugh ate .Y new line for 1900 now ready. Or- 
4 ders for fall delivery should be placed at 
once. THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO, Newark, 
N.J. Branches in all Ul large ci cities. 


5 ( ) () COPIES of a self instructor in rapid busi- 
e ness writing for gift purposes, $25. 
Retail 5c. each. Highest _— ——~/ Sam- 
ple copy 0c. E. D. SNOW, Rutland, 


b= the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


E VERLASTING value in advertising is best ob- 

4 tained by game, A Tour of Our Country, 
apted to most any line. vinaell ost ere tion, 
ucational, amusing, leases a Sexe outright. 

Prospectus free. W.H. MIGHT. + Buffalo,N 


A UNIQUE ADVERTISING DEVICE. 
The “ Best Coin Carrier” is an ge ee | 
e circular (folder) and carrier combined. It w 
designed primarily to advertise any line of busi. 
ness, and secondarily to carry coins through _ 
mails. Its first cos md is elightiy more t 
= @ good, pat ~ circular and le 
coin ca 
‘The fact that. it holds dimes, quarters and half 
securely without the use of gummed pa- 
per, an and without injury to the carrier, permits of 
ts being reissued many times. Thus one circular 
is made to do the advertising that quite a num- 
ber of ordinary circulars would do, and the cost 
of advertising is reduced to a point that is im- 
-possible with any other gone medium. 
The fact that. aside from ~ a large, attract- 
ive advertising folder, it isthe lightest strongest, 
simplest and most practical coin carrier ever in: 
= , causes it to eg fmnmediat for future use if 
has n use forit. Itis 








very one can use it. 
Write for particulars. ‘sample and prices, 
BEST COIN CARRIER CO, 
66 Lombard Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 





NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 
poe latest. newspaper information use the la 

est edition of the wo eg agg! NEWSPAPER 4 
lami —— September 1 . Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on — Oe price. GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO. 10 Spruce t., New York, 





FOR s. ALE. 


ESTAS Seep newspaper cheap for cash. 
” care Printers’ Ink. 


GEVERAL sets novel plate e Pe each. 
Am. copyrights. Box 2108, New York. 


Y EWSPAPER and i job outfi outfit, new, worth age 500, 
to go _— for $900 cash. Address “G., 
P rinters’ In 


OR SALE—Newspaper plant finely equipped ; 
fine business, fair price, easy terms. B. 
PERRY, Santa Ana, California, 


kk PORSALE ba ieron in one of New England’s 
oldest and best known dailies. Fine busi- 

ness investment, with chance for newspaper 

employment. Address “' §.,” Printers’ Ink. 


JRINTING office for sale. The plant and good- 
will of the Webster Times, only paper in 
town, of 8,000 inhabitants, The office is well 
equipped with material and is doing a paying 
business. take a partner who will take 
charge of the eaitoria) and local work. Good 
reason for selling. _For particulars, address 
DE Box 6, Wi ebster, Mass. 


ENVER, “ Queen City of City of the Rockies.” A 10 
year old family weekly toing fine business, 
D sale. Yearly business gross. Paid 
circulation averages about 8,000. Suir deep in 
other business, must sell. Fine field for =o 
man to add — to 
necessary. Price $5,000 cash. For particulars ad. 
dress, P. O. Bor 540, Denver, Colo. 


ADV ERTISING MEDIA. 


HOE TRADE JOURNAL. segy ‘0, will do the 
S business. Rates 10c. a line. —_ 


G= — INFORMATION, eaten, N.Y. 
line. Close 24th. Sample for stamp. 


4 () WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. F. pane be 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., “~ 
d line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th. Satepte free. 


S°X a HERALD, 292 Gr D, 292 Graham St., Brooklyn, 

Y. A monthly household magazine. 

on person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

F the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


[RE ROCHESTER COURIER isa ve weekly, 

printing 1,700 papers each week, in a bus 
gee town ¢ of 9,000. _COURL = PUB- 
LISHING CO., r, New 


BOUT seven-eighths of the nd, done 

Ba be ef ective because it 1s placed in 

and at rates that give no more than one- 

cighth o of the value that might be had by piecing 
the e advertising in other papers. If y 

have the the right advertisement and put it z= ‘the 

— papers, sour 3 eae w ee a rre- 
mdence solicited GEO. 

i OW ELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce st. -. 

New York. 


*HE HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 
its twelfth volume, having bee been — as 
the Commercial Travelers’ Home Mi A 
; ago the name was changed to the "flows 
AGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MaGazINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
tronage, upon the principle that circulation 
s absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
factory re results on their business. 
irculation is now — copies, actually, of 
which. about 22,300 are subscribers and 
the balance news- stand on exchange and ad- 
vertising copies. A feature ‘ahout our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 
Our rate is $50 per page net, half and quarer- 
page S pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

e want your business because our circula- 
tion will bring you results. 
ready to give any details to 
Will you try us? Sas HOM Tyr 93-99 
Nassau St., N. Y. City 
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BUSINESS CHANCES. 


W aut to sell your publishing business?! If it 

good don’t hawk it. but write con- 
fidentially to a re sponsible, discrete nee ” ead 
broker. E. P, HAXRIS, 150 Nassau St., 


\W aut to publish a pape rt Buy a ccttiiin 

© fit your abilities, tastés and means. 
Don’t ) # ‘ide too quic! send me your measure. 
I sell publishing busines SSeS | ee E. P. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., 








~ ae 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 
A DANDY br in New York, $2,500 cash. 
One for $2,0¢ 
Two well located weeklies in New England, 
$2,000 eaca—one-half cash, 
A good daily in Tennessee , $7,500—one half cash. 
Two weeklies in Northern New bngland (two 
plants, one owner, a monopoly of the territory); 
requires about $4,500 cash. A great money mak- 
ing business. 
Three great Gaities in the West—Oregon, Wash 
ington, Wiscons 
lowa Democ reno weekly, $5,500—about one-half 
cash. Fine opportunity, 
A leading weekly in Michigan, $4,000 cash. 
Doing a splendid business 
Dailies and weeklies in 37 States, 
spe cial — 
F. DAVID, confidential broker in sonye 
pers, Abington, Mass. 28 years’ dicen ience. 











Send for my 





+r 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
M0°°Es & HELM, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. 
\\ BITE, ©. v. WHITE, Burke Bldg., Seattle, 


GNYDER& JOHNSON, Adv. Writers and Agts. 
. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. Write. 


)ROFITABLE ad matter written, Write CHAS. 
A. WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St.,Louisville,Ky. 


JULLING advertising ideas and ads written ; 
three samples 25c. A.G. POW ELL, Starke, Fla. 


WILL write four (4) sample ads for $1. 

They'll please and you'll want more. J. G. 
McCALL, Saratoga, N. Y. 

DS that attract customers and di 
f petitors. MISS WOODLK, 6 Wall Street, 
New York. Telephone 3001 Cortiandt. 

‘HE only writer of exe lusively medical and 

drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 

ULYSSES G,. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 


DARKS’ ads are good ads. Parks’ ads increase 





stract com- 





business. Parks will write, illustrate and 
+ le onyins printable. PARKS, 432 Park Row 
ldg., N 





QE ND copy for an ‘ad y you intend using. When 

‘ it comes back re-written iho charge) you és 
know why I deserve your orders. BENJAMIN 
SHERBOoOW, 2152 N. 30th St., Philadelphia. 


P PUBLISHERS. 

Advertiser who has re rced half a million 
dollars’ worth of publishers’ advertising and 
carefully noted the results would like to act as 
advisory agent fora few houses. Al advertise- 
ment writer. Guarantee to save money and 
achieve marked! ater results. Moderate 
charges. “ EXPE. TENCE,” NCE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


A DAMS, the Ad Man— fan—he j just writes ads ; get- 

pper of business literature that's “* out of 
the rut B Adwriter 8 years for one of the largest 
mfg. concerns in the world. Author of well-known 
booklet, “ Talking Through His Hat,” and other 
advertising hits in prose and verse. Can take care 
of a few more good clients. Send two-cent stamp 
for “ My Credentials,” 16 pages ; it tells a good 
deal about me—and conceals more, ADAMS, 
THE AD MAN, 1202 Michigan. Ave., Chicago, 


| ) OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CLRCULARS, 
2 [amin n & position to offer you petter service 
es! 
every 


ing and printing advertising 
escription than any other man 
in the business. I make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. » of the me- 
ch -pical department of Printers’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsu sed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
al gw g b your advestene matter it will 
pe hed consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man: 
ager rinters’ Ink Press, 10 aise dt., New York. 


in writin 
matter 0: 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





PREMIUMS 


OR 


Advertising Novelties. 


Many advertisers are ready for 
premiums. 
As a rule the advertiser does not 


what he wants. 

His trouble comes in trying to find a 
premium which he can use. The prem- 
ium market is constantly changing and 
with only a limited knowledge of where 
to get premiums the advertiser is al- 
most always at sea. 

As a rule the premium man who has 
something to sell, makes up a list of 
possible buyers and ‘‘goes for them.”’ 
Of course, he doesn’t know every one 
and his field of operations is small. He 
may confine his efforts to a large city 
where there are many advertisers. In 
a week's time he may call on three 
advertisers—perhaps. 

In consequence the advertiser in 
the large city everything that is 
new, everything that is good. 

The advertiser in the smaller cities, 
with perhaps as great a readiness and 
desire to use premiums, is overlooked 
because it much to send a 
salesman to a town where the number 
of possible buyers is small. 

Yet almost every maker of premiums 
will admit that such advertisers are as 


know exactly 


dozen 


sees 


costs too 


profitable to him as advertisers in the 
large cities. 
How to accomplish the object is a 


problem the premium man must solve. 


The solution is to advertise. 

* PRINTERS’ INK offers its services 
for that purpose. 

PRINTERS’ INK is read by more 


than 22,000 interested advertising men 
every week. 

On its subscription list every line of 
trade is represented. 

Advertising in PRINTERS’ INK costs 
but little. Try the classified advertising 
columns; it costs but 25 cents a line 
each insertion. 


Address: 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
















PRINTERS’ INK. 


66 
Vo man can 
serve two 


Wlasters.”” 


: The above old quotation is time-proven and 
logical; this is the day of specialists, and rightly 
so. In Street Car Advertising we are the leading 
concern at present because our entire time is 
devoted to improving that business and watching 
the interests of our numerous customers. We do 
not dabble in any other line; such a course would 
tend to distract our attention and necessarily take 
some of our time. One of our firm periodically 
visits the cities controlled by us, and no city, town 
or village is so small as to be unvisited at least 
once a year. Our inspectors are also “on the ’ 








Seo. Kissam & Co., 
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road” continually, so that any advertiser contem- 
plating Street Car publicity can be guaranteed 
absolute confidence (by placing his appropria- 
tion in our hands) that he will get unapproach- 
able service, no annoyance, legitimate, honest 
treatment, and a dollar’s worth of advertising 
for a dollar. 

We make no glittering promises or insult the 
intelligence of our advertisers by “ jollying ” them. 
Our customers usually GET more than the 
contract calls for, so we hold them for years. 
Would they so remain unless thoroughly sat- 
isfied ? 

A business man who amounts to anything 
knows how to distinguish between verbal “ moon- 
shine” and facts! and an intelligent and logical 
analysis of the situation in our line generally 
results in the appropriation being placed with us. 
A list of our customers would take too much 
space, but we will cheerfully furnish names if 
desired who will bear out all of the above 
statements. 





253 Broadway, Y.Y, 
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ovo. Tax rate of City, County and State, per 
FACTS Aggregate Bank Capital, 815,230,310. 100. $2.27. ah 
165 miles Electric street Railway. Greatest Tobacco Market in the World. 
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Like the well-paid spiritualist, is a ‘‘MONEY-MAKING MEDIUM.” This may be a joke, 
but it certainly is a fact, as all those advertisers who have tried it have found out, to 
their satisfaction. 


HE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


Is not a local paper in the sense its name might imply, for it has a large and 
steadily increasing circulation outside of the city whose name it bears. Indeed, out: 
side of Kentucky, it circulates largely in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi. 

It is a newspaper of national reputation, and its editor—HENRY WATTERSON—is 
acknowledged to be one of America’s leading journalists. Its influence is, therefore, 
great, and its readers have the greatest respect for the paper and its opinions. 


~~ It is one of the most progressive and up-to-date newspapers on the American 
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Continent to-day, and its utterances are widely quoted by other editors throughout 
the land. By local advertisers it is liberally patronized ; by the general advertiser it 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a bundred. No back numbers. 

«2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

tr Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of pose patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

t= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every — is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : A 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; ~~ measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. >pecial 
position twenty five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar HerzBerc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Sub-cription Department. 

New York (erices: No. 10 SPRUCE STREET. 


Lonpon AcenT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E. C. 


NEW YORK, OCT. 25, 1899. _ 











Tue fact that one kind of ad- 
vertising has failed is no indica- 
tion that another kind would not 
win. 

On Monday, October 16, the 
Evening Telegraph of Philadel- 
phia became a one-cent news- 
paper. . 

It is said that the Philadelphia 
ads of Wanamaker are now 
written by J. E. Powers’ son, 
and that A. A. Christian, who 
has written them since M. M. 
Gillam came to New York, is to 
take charge of Wanamaker’s ad- 
vertising in New York. 








Tue J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, of New York, indicates the 
class of customers it desires as 
follows: 

We want as customers those who have 
sufficient capital to pay all obligations 
when matured; who feel that they have 
something to sell which the world will 
be better for buying, and who desire 
to tell the world about it. Doubting 
buyers may be convinced by energetic, 
vigorous advertisements. 


Up-to-Date Farming & Garden- 
ing of Indianapolis, Ind., sends 
to advertisers a set of 100 check- 
ing cards for weeklies. The back 
of each card is ruled for a record 
of returns, and a set of projecting 
alphabetical guide cards comes 
with them. The entire matter is 
sent free; and many advertisers 
who send for it will perhaps find 
it ample for the record of a sea- 
son’s advertising. 
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Has any reader of Printers’ 
InK followed “The Story of Va- 
nilla” Burnett’s advertisement, 
the eleventh chapter of which ap- 
pears in the October monthlies? 





A. W. Peterson, who was for 
fifteen years at the head of the ad- 
vertising department of the In- 
dianapolis News, has resigned his 
position to take service in a simi- 
lar capacity with the Press, which 
is to make its appearance about 
November I. 





A coop recipe book may cause 
the sale of considerable food. This 
thought is brought to mind by a 
handsome booklet just issued by 
Walter Baker & Co., of Dorches- 
ter. Mass., called ‘Choice Re- 
cipes,” compiled by Misses Par- 
loa & Burr, all involving the 
use of chocolate or cocoa. The 
Little Schoolmaster took it home 
to his women folks, and pointed 
out to them some of the things 
that he thought he would like to 
see on the table. 





It appears that the winner of 
the Sugar Bowl offered by Print- 
ERS’ INK to the newspaper printed 
east of the Mississippi River, but 
outside the cities of New York 
and Chicago, that gives adver- 
tisers the best service in propor- 
tion to the price demanded, must 
come from the following cities: 
Washington, Indianapolis, Balti- 
more, Boston, Detroit, St. Paul, 
Newark, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Providence. 





Ir the Postoffice Department 
weretoallow the publictoexamine 
the postoffice receipts given to pub- 
lishers, circulation frauds would 
be much rarer than they are to- 
day. It is difficult to see what ob- 
jects or interests are conserved by 
the secrecy that is maintained, un- 
less, indeed, it be the interests of 
the circulation liars. These would 
naturally oppose any step toward 
publicity, because it would make 
plain how they have duped their 
advertisers. So far as the adver- 
tiser himself is concerned, the re- 
form here suggested would aid 
hin considerably. What are the 
obiections to it? 








Ir she secures an acquittal—which 
is doubtful when the judge, in_ re- 
fusing bail, calls her deed “a willful, 
premeditated and malicious murder”— 
Actress Julia Morrison, who killed her 
leading man at Chattanooga, will be 
hailed as the discoverer of an_adver- 
tising dodge that will make diamond 
thefts and divorces seem primitive and 
ineffectual by _comparison.—Louisville 
(Ky.) Times, Oct. 4. 

The idea : 
actress does, even defending her 
honor at the point of the pistol, 
is an advertising dodge, seems to 
be witespread among newspaper 
men. And the puissance of the 
actresses in securing such notice 
is equaled only by the readiness 
of newspaper men in giving it to 
them. 





AN advertising device employed 
by the Siegel-Cooper Company 
during the Dewey celebration was 
the distribution of 400,000 rolls of 
paper ribbon along the route of 
the military parade. These were 
red, white and blue, one-half inch 
in widih and 125 feet long. They 
unrolled like the ticker paper in 
Wall street does. The advertise- 
ment, ‘“Siegel-Cooper Company 
Welcomes Dewey,” appeared at 
every nine inches along each roll. 
Twenty rolis of each color were 
distributed at each building along 
the route. They were unrolled 
during the parade, and floated 
everywhere in mid-air and caught 
on roofs, trees, telegraph poles, 
lamp posts and projections. The 
idea was ingenious. 


Tue Wisconsin Agriculturist, of 
Racine, issues a beautiful “litho- 
graph cut-out’ representing a 
pretty maiden daintily attired, 
reading a copy of the Agricult- 
urist by the light of a fine lamp 
whose shade comes far out in 
front, giving the whole an ap- 
pearance of reality. Any adver- 
tiser may have a copy for a quar- 
ter, which represents the express 
charges. When the Little School- 
master first saw the maiden, the 
lines of Wordsworth immediately 
occurred to him: 

She was a phantom of delight, 
When first she gleamed upon my sight, 
A lovely apparition, sent 

o be a moment’s ornament; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 
Like twilights too her dusky hair, 
But all things else about her drawn, 
From Maytime and the cheerful dawn. 
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Cuttinc away the background 
from a half-tone will result in 
bringing the picture out in strong 
relief. 

To cOMMEMORATE its_ thirtieth 
birthday, the American Grocer, of 
New York, issues a special edition, 
filled with matter interesting to 
the trade, including a large num- 
ber of portraits. In addition there 
is an excellent showing of adver- 
tisers, for which the advertising 
manager, Mr. F. James Gibson, 
must be congratulated. 


Tue people who write on ad- 
vertising frequently make claims 
for it that make the judicious 
grieve. This tendency is happily 
satirized in the following clipping 
from the Detroit (Mich.) Journal: 

Oh, no, there could be no doubt as to 
the effect of advertising. His own ex- 
perience was conclusive upon that head. 

“I once became a trillionaire in the 
butter and egg business,” explained the 
man. “Of course I  couldn’t endure 
the thought of dying rich, but how was 
I to avoid it? I bought a_ base ball 
franchise, and it took me six months 
to lose a paltry million. I backed a 
grand opera company and I was out less 
than ten_millions at the end of the 
season. I was in despair, until the 
thought came to me to quit advertising. 
I had a two-inch card in each of the 
daily papers. This I ordered discon- 
tinued, and before 3 o’clock of the same 
day, I was reduced to penury! Yes, 
sir!”’ 

Yes, he would cheerfully make affi- 
davit to the facts. 


Pearson's Magazine makes the 
following argument for Christmas 
advertising : 

Who ever heard of a clever sales- 
man inviting six or eight of his kind 
to call with him on a customer? 

Echo answers: ‘‘Who?” 

The wary man knows that his selling 
chances would be greatly reduced if he 
were simply one of a crowd—all talk- 
ing at once. 

Here is a timely tip to advertisers 
selling holiday goods through the 
mails: 

_Pearson’s is the only leading maga- 
zine published on_ the fifteenth of the 
month, prior to date. The other ten- 
cent magazines are published on the 
first of the month. We can put you all 
alone in a room with your customer 
fifteen days before the other fellow gets 
in his story. We can open Christmas 
urses two weeks before “the others.” 
his is “taking time by the forelock,” 
and is a money-making suggestion for 
your consideration. is time-advan- 
tage is one of the reasons why Pearson’s 
printed 70 pages more advertising in 
its first eight numbers than any other 
American magazine during a_ similar 
period. 
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THE edition of Printers’ INK 
for the issue of October 18th 
was 22,550 copies. 


Major Ricuarps of the Indian- 
apolis Press speaks the following 
manly words “To the Business 
Public” 

From your hands, as advertisers, we 
ask no gratuity and desire no money 
for advertisements that do not return 
you the quid pro quo in the publicity 
sought for your announcements. There 
shall be no guessing as to the circula- 
tion of the Indianapolis Press, but al- 
ways due demonstration offered. You 
have as much right to know the exact 
measure of circulation value delivered 
as we have to know the weight or meas- 


ure of commodities purchased from 
you. There is no longer a large ele- 
ment of chance in advertising. It has 


been well-nigh reduced to a_ science. 
Given a definite measure of publicity to 
your announcements, other things being 
equal, the result is as sure as cause 
and effect can make it in other human 


calculations. The “other things” re- 
ferred to are that announcements con- 
tain the truth, and that they be at- 


tractively set out. One of the depart- 
ures of the Press will be the services 
of expert advertisement writers, whose 
skill will be at the disposal, without 
extra charge, of those who have not 
the time nor the training to make their 
advertisements effective. As to adver- 
tising rates, they must necessarily bear 
some relation to circulation values, 
which, as stated above, will be iene: 
strated. Absolute good faith toward 
the advertiser as toward the reader, will 
be rigidly exacted. 


—__+o+ 

WRITERS. 

Office of 
Tue Geo. Jaserc Music Co. 
Cincinnati, Oct. 12, 1899. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We are looking for literary people 
who are writing stories (novels). Is 


there a magazine issued in the interest 
of writers as above described? 
fours respectfully, 
Tue Geo. Jaserc Music Co. 
A Subscriber. 


Magazines published for writers 


are The IVriter, Boston, The 
Editor, Franklin, O., and The 
Scroll, Chicago, Ill. The three 


probably reach the same people 
and are perhaps of equal value to 
an advertiser. If your inquiry 
means that you are in the market 
for the purchase of novels, you 
could profitably extend your list 
of media to include the best stand- 
ard magazines, as a New York 
publisher advertising for literary 
material is now doing. PRINTERS’ 
InK would, in that case, also be 
valuable to you, because it reaches 
a large number of newspaper men. 
—[Ep. Printers’ INK. 
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THE RIGHT TO ONE'S FACE. 


A man prominent in sent in Michigan politics 
recently died and a cigar manufacturer 
started to put on the market a cigar 
with a label having the name and like- 
ness of the deceased politician. His 
widow felt hurt at this ad and filed a 
bill to enjoin the manufacturer. The 
Supreme Court has dismissed the bill. 
In doing so it moralizes as follows: 

“All men are not possessed of the 
same delicacy of feeling or the same 
consideration for the feelings of others. 
These things depend greatly upon the 
disposition and education. Some men 
are sensitive, some brutal. The former 
will suffer keenly from an act or word 
that will not affect the latter. Mani- 
festly the law cannot make a right of 
action depend upon the intent of the 
alleged wrongdoer or upon the sensjtive- 
ness of another.” 

So it follows that people must learn 
not to be sensitive or that the law must 
be modified so as to give widows and 
children rights over the names and 
features of husbands and parents they 
do not possess now. There is no rea- 
son why a manufacturer should be at 
liberty to clap on his goods for purely 
commercial purposes any name and face 
he pleases, in defiance of the expostula- 
tions of near relatives. This outrage 
in Michigan is not a solitary instance, 
nor is this the first court that has given 
a decision to the same /effect.—Z x. 


The widow of Geo. W. Childs 
is said to have made a futile at- 
tempt to have her husband’s name 
and face eliminated from the 
posters advertising a popular 
cigar. The cigar in question is 
said to be “generously good,” but 
it certainly is not a generously 
good action on the part of its 
manufacturers to use Mr. Child’s 
name in defiance of the wishes of 
his family. Such an action should 
be legally impossible; at least the 
objection of a wife ought to be a 
bar to such use.—[Ep. P. I. 

——~or-__—__—- 

Messrs. W. & D. C. THomson, 
Dundee, Scotland, publishers of the 
Courier, Weekly News, Welcome and 
Red Letter, publish a handsomely 
printed card, reading : 


NEARING THE MILLION. 

We have examined the printing and publish- 
ing books of Messrs. W. & D. Thomson, 
newspaper proprietors, Dundee, and hereby 
certify that these show that the total number of 
their publications printed during the week end- 
ing roth June, 1899, was 794,589. 

(Signed) Moopy Stuart & Rosertson, 
Chartered Accountants, 

Their letter-head states that the 
Courier has the largest morning circu- 
lation in Dundee and Central Scotland, 
and the Weekly News \argest circula- 
tion in Scotland—over 250,000 copies 
weekly. 











ABOUT CIRCULATIONS. 


If there is one subject which bothers 
publishers more than another it is the 
question of circulation. Advertisers 
persist in calling for figures when, per- 
haps, the newspaper owner does not 
want to give them. General  state- 
ments are not always satisfactory and 
many people have the exasperating 
peculiarity of wanting to know just 
what they are getting when they pay 
for publicity.—Fourth Estate. 

Inquiries about circulation are 
as annoying to the average news- 
paper publisher as inquiries about 
the soundness of his animal are 
to the professional horse trader. 
Both publisher and jockey, how- 
ever, are generally found compe- 
tent to deal with the subject un- 
der consideration. How honestly 
the subject is dealt with is a point 
upon which the buyer’s opinion 
is liable to undergo a change. 


Ir there was not so much lying 
about circulations nine-tenths of the 
owners of newspapers would be per- 
fectly willing to print the number of 
copies sold each day, at the head of 
their editorial columns. As it is now, 
the publisher who can stretch his con- 
science the most names the largest 
figures and makes ridiculous. the 
claims of his honest contemporary who 
names his actual circulation.—Fourth 
Estate. 

This is not so. The publishers 
who are willing to be honest are 
the ones who do tell their circu- 
lation, and have little fault to 
find with their neighbors. The 
publishers who make most com- 
ments about neighbors’ lies are, as 
a rule, the biggest liars in the 
business. The lying publisher 
makes his own statements ridicu- 
lous, but the actual figures are 
always respected, even though 
small. 

THEN again, there are many adver- 
tisers to whom large circulations are 
everything. A_ paper selling a million 
copies a day is to them a much bet- 
ter medium for publicity than the one 
putting out only half that number. 
And yet = be a fact that, in 
point of merit, the paper of the smaller 
circulation is much the best business 
producer.—Fourth. Estate. 

The advertiser who does busi- 
ness on this theory will get left. 
The fact that “may be” is gen- 

4 ” 
erally a fact that “is not. 


Ir all depends upon what a man 
wishes to advertise. If he is sellin 
a popular article of consumption, suc 
as a breakfast food, a laundry soap, 
or a brand of flour, the paper with 
the largest field of readers is the most 
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desirable medium to use. On the other 
hand, the high-grade daily, with a 
small but select circulation among the 
wealthier class, is much the best med- 
ium for the merchant who has dia- 
monds, seal skin sacques or canvass 
back ducks to offer.—Fourth Estate. 

The wealthy are not as easily 
influenced by an advertisement as 
the middle classes are. Readers 
of yellow journals wear many 
diamonds and devour a fair share 
of canvass backs. 


Quvatity, not quantity, should be the 
standard of merit in sizing up the 
value of a periodical, and yet there 
are many advertisers who seem to lose 
sight of this fact. There is not now 
so much ignorance in the business 
world on this topic as there was a few 
years ago, but there is still chance 
for _improvement.—Fourth Estate. 

Quantity without quality may 
be worth something, but quality 
without quantity cannot be worth 
anything. 

Wuewn publishers are willing to let 
the world know just how many _ copies 
of their papers are printed and sold; 
when seekers of publicity will judge 
the value of a newspaper by the qual- 
ity of its circulation, then one great 
source of annoyance _to both will be 
eliminated.—Fourth Estate. 

Nearly all publishers of re- 
spectable journals now do let 
the public know their actual is- 
sues, and nearly all successful ad- 
vertisers make a practice of keep- 
ing out of the columns of those 
who do not—no matter how re- 
spéctable. 

iicgaeeicinltia aac 
FIGURES WITH MOVING HEADS. 

There may be observed in store win- 
dows various show figures with moving 
heads that keep constantly moving. 
These include human figures and the 
figures of various animals. The human 
figure may be that of a woman with a 
smiling face, who nods her head slowly 
and smoothly and gracefully from side 
to side; the animal may one of many, 
a bear, or a giraffe, or a lion, inclining 
its head perhaps forward and back. In 
smaller, cheaper animals, there are made 
figures with movable balanced heads sus- 
pended on a hook within the body. Such 
a head, started swinging, will swing for 
some little time, but with a diminishing 
motion until it ceases; larger and more 
elaborate figures are equipped with 
clockwork, which means they may be 
made to sway their heads, each in its 
own way, for hours at a time with un- 
failing regularity—New York Sun. 


THE AUCTIONEER’S JOKE. 
“ Trade,” said the auctioneer, as he hung his 
crimson banner on the outer wail, “ always fol- 
lows the flag.” —Cincinnats (Ohio) Enguirer. 


—————_+ > ——————— 
FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES. 
“Why did you marry?” he asked. 
“So as to get a divorce,” answered 
the star.—Chicago Evening Post. 
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Four daily papers in San Fran- 
cisco are credited, in the Septem- 
ber edition of the American News- 
paper irectory for 1899, with a 
circulation rating of exceeding 
twenty thousand copies average 
issue. These are the Examiner, 
the Chronicle, the Bulletin and the 
Morning Call. The Examiner 
stands first in point of circulation, 
which has been regularly reported 
in detail by the publishers, and 
is marked by a constant increase 
since 1894. Its actual average is- 
sue for 1898, 85,490, is the highest 
rating yet accorded by the Direct- 
ory to that or any other paper in 
California, or on the Pacific coast. 
The Chronicle had stated its cir- 
culation for 1893 in detail, en- 
titling that paper to an actual 
average rating of 60,562 for that 
year. From 1894 to 1897  in- 
clusive, no such detailed state- 
ment was furnished the Directory 
by its publishers, and the paper 
was allowed to stand classified 
with “exceeding 40,000” rating. 
The publishers’ statement for 
1898, however, has entitled it to 
an actual rating of 76,028 average 
issue for the year, which shows 
a marked increase over the rating 
for the preceding year and gives 
the Chronicle the second largest 
circulation in California. The 
record of the Bulletin shows a 
variation from “exceeding 20,000” 
circulation in 1891 to “exceeding 
7,500” in 1895. Commencing with 
1896 the publishers seem to have 
adopted the plan of letting its cir- 
culation be definitely known and 
the actual ratings accorded for 
1896, 1897, 18098 and for a year 
ending with June, 1899, show a 
steady increase in circulation, the 
latest being 37,498 average issue 
for the year, which is the largest 
ever accorded to that paper. The 
Morning Call had furnished the 
Directory in 1892 with a detailed 
statement of circulation which was 
subsequently proved to be untrue, 
and the publishers of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory were 
obliged to pay the reward of $100 
offerei for the discovery of the 
untruthfulness of such statements. 
The paper thereafter changed 
hands and the privilege of an 
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actual rating was once more re- 
stored to its publishers. For 1806 
it was reported to have had an 
actual average issue of 51,684. No 
information concerning its circu- 
lation for 1897 was furnished 
and the publishers do not appear 
inclined to supplant with actual 
figures the rating accorded for 
1898, which the Directory gives 
as “exceeding 20,000” average cir- 
culation. 

Seven daily papers in Califor- 
nia, outside of the city of San 
Franc’ sco, are credited in the 
American Newspaper Directory for 
1899, September issue, with print- 
ing anaverage edition of over 5,000 
copies per issue. These are the 
Los Angeles Times, Evening Ex- 
press, Herald, Record, the Sacra- 
mento Bee, Record-Union and 
the Oakland Enquirer. The Los 
Angeles Times has a continuous 
record of actual ratings in figures 
based on publishers’ detailed state- 
ments of circrlation, showing a 
gradual increase from 15,540 in 
1805 to 26,131 in 1898. The Sun- 
day edition of the Times is credit- 
ed with 33,738 average issue for 
1898. No other daily paper on the 


Pacific Coast, outside of San 
Franc:sco, has credit in the 
American Newspaper Directory 


for so large a circulation as the 
Los Angeles daily and Sunday 
Times. The Los Angeles Even- 
ing Express made a_ report for 
1895, and was credited with 7,031 
daily average issue for the year. 
No such definite report was made 
for 1&6, and it seems to have 
been allowed to be classified with 
“exceeding 4,000” rating accord- 
ing to the Directory key. In 1897 
the publishers still seem to have 
failed to supplant this rating by 
making a definite statement of 
actual issues. This, however, was 
done for the year ending with 
September, 1898, and accordingly 
the paper was credited in the Di- 
rectory with having printed an 
average issue for the year of 
10,319 copies. The Los Angeles 
Herald had an estimated rating of 
less than one thousand in 1895. 
Information obtained from the 
publishers in 1896 seemed to en- 
title it to be credited wiih “ex- 
ceeding 7,500” rating for that year. 
No information concerning its cir- 





culation for 1897 seems to have 
been furnished the Directory, but 
a statement covering the period of 
one year ending with August, 
1898, entitled the Herald toa 
rating of actual average, for the 
year, 7,658 copies. The Los 
Angeles Record was accorded an 
“exceeding 4,000” rating for 1896; 
the publishers appear to have 
withheld information for 1897, 
but for 1898, although the report 
made by the publishers did not 
seem so complete as to warrant an 
actual rating in plain figures, yet 
appeared to be definite enough to 
warrant an —s 7,500” 
rating. The Sacramento Evening 
Bee has regularly made known its 
actual output, which from 5,700 
in 1895, has gradually increased to 
an average of 7,260 in 1898. The 
Sacramento Record-Union was 
accorded an average issue of 6,658 
for 1803. Its smallest issue in 
1894 was reported to have been 
6,600. In 1895 and 1806 the pub- 
lishers appear to have been satis- 
fied with the Directory ‘key rating 
of “exceeding 4,000”; their state- 
ment for 1897, however, entitled 
the paper to be credited with an 
average issue of 6,574 copies, and 
that for 1898 to an actual average 
issue of 7,166 copies; the latter 
figures being highest rating ever 
accorded the Record-Union. The 
Oakland Enquirer has regularly 
made known its circulation since 
1893. The rating accorded for 
1898 credits it with 5,986 actual 
average issue. 
eT 
A “BIG HOUSE.” 

3ishop Watterson, of Nebraska, was 
once mistaken for a traveling salesman 
by a commercial traveler, who met him 
in a railway train. 

“Do you represent a big house?” 
asked the traveler of the bishop. 

“Biggest on earth,” replied the bishop. 

“What's the name of the firm?’ 


“Lord and Church.” 
“Hum! ‘Lord and Church.’ Never 
heard of it. Got branch houses any- 


where?” 
“Branch houses all over the world. * 
“That’s queer. Never heard of ’em. 
Is, it. boots and shoes?’ 


“Oh, dry goods, I suppose?” 


“Yes, they call my sermons that 
sometimes.” — Christian Endeavor 
World. 


eed siete : 
SOLD TH: AT TOO. 
“How happens it,” asked the poet, 


“that you catch the editors so often?” 
replied the, 
humor them.” 


Kamen 


paragrapher, 
“because I 
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A SCOTT ADMIRER. 

He was a thoughtful man of fine 
literary tastes. She was a featherbrain 
of a soubrette. Most vivacious and win- 
some in her petite blond loveliness, but 
in no sense a bookworm. 

They were an ill-assorted couple, and as 
they lingered over their belated repast in 
the laughter resounding all-night lobster 
emporium the conversation soon flagged. 

The little tattle and shop talk of the 
Rialto was as unintelligible to him as 
Homer’s Iliad would have been to her. 
The chatter about Maud and Ethel and 
Percy and Harold, and how rude the 
stage manager was, and how she talked 
back to him, and the details of purely 
professional incident soon palled upon 
him and he grew taciturn. 

Finally he aroused himself and sought 
to divert conversation into more con- 
genial channels. Possibly there was 
something more to this flippant and friv- 
olous creature than he had yet fathomed. 
Perhaps she knew more than she had 
yet revealed. He would sound her. 

“Are you fond of literature?” he in- 
quired, with assumed carelessness, but 
he was watching her attentively. 

“Passionately,”’ she replied, “but I 
got so little time to read anything ex- 
cept the chronicles of my profession 
Ours is a most exacting art, but I love 
books dearly.” 

“Then you must admire Sir Walter 
Scott,’ he exclaimed, with sudden ani- 
mation. “Is not his ‘Lady of the Lake’ 
exquisite in its flowing grace and poetic 
imagery? Is it not 

“It is perfectly lovely,” 





she assented, 


clasping her hands in ecstacy. “I sup- 

pose I have read it a dozen times.” 
“And Scott’s ‘Marmion,’”’ he con- 

tinued, “with its rugged simplicity and 


marvelous descriptions. One can almost 
smell the heather on the heath while 
perusing its splendid pages. 

“It is perfectly grand,” she mur- 
mured, furtively scanning the claws of 
the fragrant broiled viand to see if 
there was any lingering remnant of 
white meat. 

“And Scott’s ‘Peveril of the Peak’ 
and his noble ‘Bride of Lammermoor.’ 
Where in the English language will you 
find anything more heroic than_ his 
grand auld Scottish characters and his 
graphic, forceful pictures of feuaal 
times and customs? You like them I 
am sure. 

“T just dote upon them,” she replied, 
as she motioned to the obsequious waiter 
and pointed significantly to her empty 
glass. 

“And Scott’s Emulsion” —he con- 
tinued hastily, for a faint suspicion was 
beginning to dawn upon him. 

i think,” she interrupted, rashly, 
“that it’s the best thing he ever wrote.’ 
—New J} ork Telegraph. 

<o 
THE BOOKLET. 

The great advantage of the booklet is that in 

it one can put all the essential information one 


.wishes the reader to preserve and have on 


hand, in case he should desire to postpone con- 
sideration or ee of the article. 


sae FOR SOME TIMI TIME.” 

Nearly every up- 1 date advertiser has heard 
some one say: have been reading your ad- 
vertisements for some time and I thought I 
would see for myself.”— 7 rade Register. 
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TRADE MARK 


Cream of Wheat 


A Dainty Breakfast Dish, made solely of the gluten of 


the wheat, literally the “cream.” i 
If you want a breakfast dainty or an ideal dessert 


ishing. 


Pure, healthful, nour- 


dish ask your chef to serve Cream of Wheat, you will not 


be disappointed. 


You should also ask your Grocer to show you those elegant Cream of Wheat 


FREE 


They are not common prints but artistic Gravures which you will want to 


Pictures which he will give you 


hang in the finest room in your house. 





You will miss it if you do not look 








them over. CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RATHER ATTRACTIVE. 
ALL FREE. cils I use are given me by the hotels 


“It is astonishing,” said a drummer 
for a well-known commercial house, ‘the 
growth of advertising in the certain lit 
tle useful articles which every man must 
have. Now, I am almost entirely 
equipped with things which were given 
me by various concerns. ere is a 
pocket knife presented by a cutlery 
firm. It has their name on the back, 
but is a good knife, just the same. Here 
is a memorandum book and diary with 
a good pocket atlas of this country 
which a railway presented me; the pen- 


and my stamp case, my cigar box, my 
cigarette holder and this little memor- 
andum pad are all advertisements. The 
match box I carry, the little manicure 
set, and these toothpicks were all given 
away by different concerns. A man who 
moves about a little can secure a good 
outfit easily. Some years ago he would 
have been forced to buy all the things 
I name. Separately they do not cost 
much, but in the aggregate their value 
amounts to a good deal in the long 
run.”—-Memphis (Tenn.) Scimitar. 
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FROM BALTIMORE. 
AIDING THE DIRECTORY MAN. 


Office of 
“Tue BattiMoreE News.” 
Ba.timore, Md., Oct. 13, 1899. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Baltimore News has no quarrel 
with Printers’ Ink. While it did not 
get the Southern Sugar Bowl, to which 
we of the News naturally think it was 
entitled, it was practically awarded 
‘third money” in the recent contest. I 
10ld a very high opinion of the success- 
ful California journal, but I am con- 
tent to have the News classified with 
the Washington Star, the “runner up” 
in the race. After reading your state- 
ment of the grounds upon which the 
award was made, however, it seems to 
me that one or two of the most impor- 
tant considerations were completely lost 
sight of. 

In comparing the Washington Star 
and the Los Angeles Times you failed 
to consider the fact that the Star’s ad- 
vertising columns are a long established 
and recognized market where buyer and 
seller meet. There are not more than 
a dozen newspapers in the same class, 
in respect to advertising establishment, 
in the country. For example, nobody 
would appraise the value of the New 
York Herald advertising at per rate per 
line and quantity of circulation. In 
like manner, it has become the custom 
in Washington to advertise in the Star, 
on the one hand, and to look to the 
Star’s columns when purchases are con- 
templated, on the other. It has taken 
years to bring about this condition. ‘The 
primary contributing cause has been 
the rectitude and reliability of the paper. 
Confidence in editorial character laid the 
foundation. As a necessary accompani- 
ment in the upbuilding of a newspaper 
property, the business methods of the 
Star are and always have been open 
and fair. In my opinion the Star’s pe- 
culiar relation to the advertiser and 
the reader of advertisements as above 
described, in connection with the fact 
that it is located in the National Capi- 
tal—a great metropolitan center, as well 
as a place where the purchasing power 
of the public varies comparatively little 
with good and bad times—entitled it to 
the award as against a newspaper in a 
far away Western city. 

A glance at the ratings of the various 
contestants suggests a criticism which 
I have often heard among publishers, 
and which I repeat here with the friend- 
liest motives. For example, you esti- 
mate the circulation of the Baltimore 
Sun at 20,000, and that of the Baltimore 
American at 12,500, and, on the basis 
of these estimates, dismiss them from 
consideration. You will doubtless de- 
fend your ratings by citing the refusal 
of these papers to comply with the regu- 
lations laid down by the American 
Newspaper Directory. But can you, 
who are looked to for information and 
guidance, afford to mislead your con- 
stituency? You, and not the news- 
papers, are primarily responsible for 
the accuracy of your ratings. Your 
field is a wide and your trust a deli- 
cate one. There exists among adver- 
tisers a growing demand for respon- 
sible direction in placing their busi- 


ness. Is it not incumbent upon you, 
if a newspaper decline to conform to 
your exactions, to get the next best in- 
formation obtainable? I am sure that 
there are in your office a score of in- 
telligent and ‘reliable men, any one of 
whom, in the course of a day’s stay 
in Baltimore, could learn the facts 
about the Sun and the American. It 
is even possible that he would be given 
access to the books and records, and 
I should be very much surprised if the 
circulation of these papers did not 
prove to be two or three times what you 
rate them at. 

The Baltimore News, on its own ac- 
count, has no fault to find with your 
requirements. We comply with them. 
We hunt up people to tell them what 
our circulation is. We conform to any 
and every condition of circulation state- 
ment the most exacting can suggest. 
In our opinion every advertiser is en- 
titled to full and precise knowledge, not 
only of circulation, but also in the mat- 
ter of rates, and we, therefore, open 
our whole office to the advertiser, circu- 
lation books, advertising books, con- 
tracts and all. But there are many 


wise publishers who hold _ different 
views. I venture the assertion that if 
Printers’ Ink and the _ Directory 
would recognize that publishers may 


differ from them; that they may decline 
to conform to their hard and fast re- 
quirements and still not only be honest, 
but have over 10,000 circulation, the 
value of your publications and the meas- 
ure of good-will towards you would 
be increased in such measure as to far 
more than compensate for any addi- 
tional trouble to which the adoption of 
such a policy might put you. 
Cuartes H. Grasty, 
Pres. Evening News Pub. Co. 

When the above letter was 
shown the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory he said that 
it was his habit to pay a great deal 
of attention to anything said about 
a competitor’s circulation by a 


newspaper man in the same city 
who furnished definite informa- 
tion about his own paper. The 


editor of the Directory continued 
by saying that he had much confi- 
dence in Mr. Grasty’s statements, 
so much indeed that he should be 
willing to accord to the Baltimore 
Sun a circulation rating of ex- 
ceeding 40,000, and to the Balti- 
more American a_ circulation 
rating of exceeding 17,500 if Mr. 
Grasty will express his belief that 
the two papers are entitled to a 
rating so high. On further con- 
sideration the editor of the Direct- 
ory said that he believed that in 
this letter Mr. Grasty really has 
put himself sufficiently on record 
to that effect and in consideration 
of that fact, he will advance the 
rating of the Baltimore Sun and 
the Baltimore American one point 














above. He further said that 
has always made it a practice 
to advance the circulation rating 
of a paper whenever he had suf- 
ficient reason for supposing it en- 
titled to a higher rating than the 
one he had accorded. In addition 
he called the attention of Print- 
ERS’ INK’S representative to an 
offer conspicuously published on 
the first inside cover of the 
Directory, which reads as follows: 
‘A copy of the next issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
will be presented to the first per- 
son who shall prove that any 
paper in this edition credited with 
a circulation rating by letter is 
actually entitled to a hi gher letter 
rating than it receives He 
thought it probable that Mr. 
Grasty will not claim any reward 
in this case, because Mr. Grasty 
does not undertake to prove that 
either the American or the Sun 
is actually entitled to a higher 
rating than is accorded, but 
merely expresses an opinion to 
that effect. For even this expres- 
sion of an opinion the editor of the 
Directory declares himself very 
thankful and he conveyed the im- 
pression to Printers’ INK’s rep- 
resentative that it was the first 
time he had ever had any sugges- 
tion from anybody that either of 
the Baltimore papers referred to 
were not rated as high as they 
ought to be. 





ON CLOTHING. 

“Few people have an idea of the ex- 
tent to which they are used by mer- 
chants as walking advertisements,”’ said 
a business man. “Look on the inside of 
your hat. The hatter has his name im- 
printed in letters easily read. The 
tailor makes use of the underpart of 
your coat collar as a means of forcing 
his place of business on your memory, 
and the haberdasher stitches his name 
on shirt and neckwear, while the collar 
manufacturer has an imprint on the 
linen you wear. The shoemaker does 
not forget to leave his mark on the 
footwear; not content with his name 
woven on the tab for pulling the shoe 
on the foot, he frequently utilizes the 
sole with an announcement. Buy any- 
thing at all anywhere, and on the pack- 
age there is always a business announce: 


ment for your own and the public 
perusal. 7... bens (N. Y.) Press. 
————_-eo>—_—_—_ 
REVOLUTIONIZED. 
“The linotype machine has revolu- 
tionized the printing business.” ‘“In- 
deed it has. Typographical errors 


which were impossible ten years ago 
are quite common now.” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





Maker, New York City. 












ONE MAN’S ADVERTISING. 
AT FAIR VAL UATION, prompt ac- 

tion, I purchase for spot cash entire 
stores and stocks of merchandise of 
every description. HARRISON, 25 
Howard st. 





Asked the Little Schoolmaster’s_ re- 
porter of the one who inserted the fore- 
going advertisement: 

‘What advertising mediums do you 
employ: re 

“Occasionally some of the dailies in 
most of the large cities throughout the 
country, but steadily the HWorld, the 
Journal, and often the Herald, of this 
city. Store keepers all over the country 
now and then pick up some New York 
paper, usually one of these three, and 

eel safe in using them. I know that 
I am bound to be known fairly well 
from Maine to California.” 

‘Do you use display?” 

“Very seldom. I find the classified 
columns by far ,more effective and de- 
cidedly cheaper.’ 

“— competition keen ?”’ 

“Much more so than you would be- 
lieve, or than was the case a few years 


ago. Hence we have been forced to 
circularize so extensively and continu- 
ally. We circularize in two ways. The 
first is entirely supplementary to our 


newspaper advertising, to drum up peo- 
ple who may wish to sell out. Some- 
times in this way we send out thou- 
sands of circulars to a section, in the 
hope of merely discovering stocks which 
may be for sale. And do you know 
that sometimes there are queer results 
to this? It happens that people who 
did not have the most distant intention 
to discontinue suddenly discover that 
they might as well retire.’ 


‘What are your other circulars?” 
“These are to a line of trade to at- 
tend our auctions. For instance, we 


have just bought out a large jewelry 
stock. So we are sending out our circu- 
lars to the entire retail trade in that 
line in Greater New York and the 
vicinity to get them here to our sale. 
This may bring a good number in to 
look at the stock even before the sale 
comes off, and, if we are fortunate, we 
may dispose of much of our stock at 
good prices by private sale.” 
“Direct and indirect advertising must 
cost you a pretty penny?” 
‘Advertising, traveling expenses, 
printing and postage cost about 10 per 
cent of the gross receipts of the busi- 
ness, and thus run up into thousands 
of dollars.” 


—— oo 


FIRST WOMAN’S PAPER 

A copy of a curious newspaper has 
been found in the French national ar- 
chives. It is dated Jan. 4, 1808, and is 
called L’Athenee des Dames. The arti- 
cles are evidently written by women, 
and the object of the paper seems to 
have been an attempt to place women 
on an equal footing with men. The 
feminine pioneers of 1808 were evi- 
dently nearly a hundred years ahead of 
their times. La Fonde, the Parisian 
newspaper, written, printed and pub- 
lished by women, is now in its third 
year, and appears to be successful, 
while only one copy of L’Athenee des 
Dames is to be _found.—Newsber 
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THE MODEL PASSENGERS 
They ride about from morn till night, 

With smiling, pleasant air; 
Collections never trouble them— 

lor blocks they do not care. 

They uever board a moving train, 

Nor push a closing gate; 

Nor jam the station platforms, e’en 

When the express is late. 

Though cars may jerk they never fall 

In pretty women’s laps; 

Nor hook the handles a their wet 

Umbrellas in the straps. 

It’s true they never give their seats 

To shoppers’ wearied ranks; 

But then they never groan and fret, 

Because of meagre thanks. 

Although they never ‘‘step in front,” 

‘hey do not crowd the door; 

They pile no bundles on the seats, 

Nor satchels on the floor. 

Who are those folks? You know them 
well, 

As do the hoarse-voiced guards; 
They are the pictured people on 
The siverting ost cards. —Fame. 
GERMAN ADVERTISERS. 
Germany is one of the most promi- 
nent, if not the most important, ad- 
vertising center in Europe. Its adver- 
tisers are varied and numerous. Con- 
cerns with any business reputation con- 
sider it necessary to carry large cards 

in influential publications. 

Among the features of some of the 
largest 2dvertisements are the announce- 
ments that the advertiser employs so 
many hundred or thousand men, as 
the case may be, and works on the 
American system. He also takes pains 
to inform the reader of the greatness 
of his works, especially when he is 
in competition with American manufac- 
turers. 

Of those handling American-made 
goods I find Gabriel Dulnig, of Graz in 
Saxony, a maker of musical instru- 
ments, advertising Estey & Company’s 
organs; F. Schrey, of Berlin, and other 
cities, the Hammond typewriter; Her- 
mann Priester, of Hamburg, the “Bris- 
tol” patent metal packing, made by the 
Bristol Company, of Waterbury, Conn.; 
Gustav Reisser, of Stuttgart, the Jen- 
kins pump valves, made by Jenkins 
Brothers, of New York: G. Diechmann 
& Son, of Berlin, the tools of the Brown 
& Sharpe Manufacturing Company; and 
the Worthington Pumpen ompagnie 
Actien- Gesellschaft, of Berlin, the 

“W orthington” pumps. 
There is another class of advertisers 





introduce their goods on this side of 
the Atlantic. One of the largest of 
these is Frederick Krupp, of Madge- 
burg-Buckau, who is also one of the 
most prominent advertisers in the lead- 
ing cities of Germany, England, 
France, Spain and Russia. Another is 
Arthur Koppel. ‘of Berlin, maker of 
mining cars, shoes and dies.  Inci- 
dentally, I might mention Adolph 
Bleichert & Co., of Leipzig-Gohlis, 
w hose patent- -wire-rope tramways are be- 
ing made in the United States by the 
Trenton Iron Company. of Trenton, 
N. J., the sole licensees in North Amer- 
ica for the Bleichert system. 

In the machinery line the largest ad- 
vertisers include Schuchardt & Schutte, 
of Berlin; L. C. Steinmuller, of 
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Rankin Province; 
Bochum; Phoenix 
fur Bergbau und 
Laar bei Ruhrort; 
Machinenbau-Actien 
of Ascherleben in Sax- 
of Dortmund; 


Gummersbach in the 
Baicke & Co., of 
Actien-Gessellschaft 
Huttenbetrieb, of 
Ascherslebener 
Gessellschaft, 
ony; Poetter & Co., 


| Deutscke Wassergas. Beleuchtungsgell- 


schaft, of Berlin and Frankfort on 
Main; Gebruder Korting, of Kortings- 
dorf ‘bei Hanover; Wager & Co., of 
Dortmund; Sachische coshinentabeth, 
of Chemnitz; Ernst Schiess, of Dussel- 
dorf-Oberbilk; Klein, Schanzlin & 
Becker, of Frankenthal; Gutehoffung- 


| shutte (Aktienvere in fur Bergbau und 


| vel 





Huttenbetrieb), of Oberhausen (this 
concern carries two full pages in a 

prominent iron and steel paper); 
Union Actien-Gessellschaft fur Dove: 
bau, [Eisen-und-Stahl Industrie, of 
Dortmund; G. Pol sius, of Dessau; A. 
Buttnes & Co., of Uerdingen on Rhein; 
L. Bodenbender & Co., of Bernburg: 
Gebruder Heine of Viersen in Rhein- 
land; Erhardt & Schmer, of Schleif- 
muhle (electrically driven pumps, etc.) ; 
Neuman & Esser, of Aachen; Gebruder 


Bolzani, of Berlin; A. Borsig, of Tegel 
bei Berlin; and E. Sonnenthal, Jr., of 
Berlin. 


In the electrical industry we have the 
Allgemeine Elektricitats Gessellschaft, 
of Berlin; the Vereinigte Accumulato- 
ren und Elektricitatswerke of Dr. Pflu- 
ger & Co., of Beriin; P. Ringsdorff, of 
Essenruhr, maker of namo brushes; 
and Max Schorch & Co., of Rheydt, 
electric motors and dynamo brushes. 

Of the miscellaneous advertisers I 
will name the Telephone-Fabrik, Actien 
Gesellschaft, of Hanover; B. Zschokel 
& Co., of Leipzic, makers of telephones 
and similar apparatus; Durr-Licht-und 
Feurungs-Gesellschaft, of Bremen, mak- 
ers of a light similar to the “Wells” 
Emil Zurbig, of Konigswinter am 
Rhein, graphite crucibles; the Portland 
Cement Fabrik of Dyckerhoff & Sons, 
- Amoneburg bei —— am Rhein; 
Dr. J. Schanz & Co., of Berlin, patents; 
Dr. Paul Meyer, of Berlin, an electro- 
chemist and manufacturer of instru- 
ments of precision; Siegen-Solinger 
Gusstahl-Actien-Verein, of Solingen, 
makers of fine tool steel; J. E. Rein- 
ecker, of Chemnitz- Gableng, in the same 
line, and the Niederrheinische Bank, of 
Dusseldorf, which has a capital stock of 
12,000,000 marks ($3,000,000). 

Cuas. C. SCHUATTERBECK. 


———“-_>+ 
Tue notions of men as to what con- 


—those who use the American press to | stitutes good advertising differ widely, 


and this is happily so. Were it other- 
wise the at would be filled with 
such a dreary, monotonous waste of 
sameness that the whole fabric of pub- 
licity would fall of its own weight. 
—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under ‘this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be ha 
in one week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 


WHE = DAY. "New London, prints over 4,200 
copies daily. more than twice the naer 
of its nearest competitor, Money back i 
claim can be disproved. 
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GEORGIA. 

GOUTHERN .FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 

Southern icultural publication. Thrifty 


poo read it ; 23,000 monthly. Covers South and 
ithwest, Advertising rates very low. 


CANADA. 


( ‘ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done b 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG 
Montreal. 


CLASS PAPERS. 
Shall ADVERTISING. 


tpg ke INK, published wee! ly by Geo P, 
ell & Co., was the first of the now nu 

} class of j 
It likes to call itself The Little Sch 
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THE ARIZONA REPUBLICAN 


Published at Phoenix, the Capital 
of Arizona, asks for patronage on 
these grounds: 
It is the only wages _——— Arizona published 
every day in the ye 
It_is the only ne pwepaper in the Southwest, 
outside of Los Angele 8, that ope: ates a perfecting 
press and a battery of 1 inotypes. 
It is the only newspaper in Arizona that has 
a general circulation 
The circulation of the REPUBLICAN exceeds 
the combined circulation of all the other daily 
newspapers in the Territory. 


For rates address, 





jour nals devoted to advertising. | 


Charles C. Randolph, Publisher, or 
H. D. LaCoste, 38 Park Row, New York. 











the Art of Advertising. Since its establishment | 


in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, giving 
examples of good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. It also considers the value of news 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the ——— of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers. y advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its columns 
PRINTERS’ INK’S way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon. 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Advertising rates, classified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


‘Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line; $100 @ page; 25 per cent 
extia for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 














ue. cut, $4 per 100 pre. 
STATIONERS’ sper i Mi, THE 
roit, M 
An experienced Advertisement Writer is want- 
of work, stating salary expected and give refer- 


COIN CARDS. — Any 

75¢.; ; 1 doz One 

ADVERTISEMENT WRITER 

ed to assist in preparing advertising matter for 
ences. Address “ A.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


rinting on them you wish, 
fi Mw 
paid care rds, $3 THE 
WANTED. 
a large manufacturing concern. Inclose samples 
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From 11,600 


in "49 000 
wed ' 
in 1899 


is the short story of Joliet’s 
steady, constant progress. 
Universally conceded the most 
prosperous little city in the 
Great Middle West. Over 
8,000 workmen receive up- 
wards of a quarter of a million 
dollars monthly. No boom 
in Joliet, but a big, healthy 
growth. Is the county seat of 
one of the biggest and wealth- 
iest counties in Illinois. 


The Daily News 


has twice the paid circulation 
of any other paper there. 
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THE EVENING vo] 
— 


Was selected by a Committee of Advertising Experts appointed 
by the American Newspaper Directory as the newspaper in New 
Jersey entitled to highest rank for size, class and quality of cir- 
culation and consequent advertising value. 
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OF JERSEY CITY, N. J 





Average Daily Circulation in 1898 . - J 








4,890 
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The Pawtucket Evening Tribune | 


Is one of the leading daily papers of Rhode Island. Its circulation shows a 
steady growth. The TRIBUNE is a popular paper, and was never more so with 
its patrons than at present. It has a distinct feld of its own in a big territory. 
By the use of its advertising columns, your announcement can be placed before many 
of the people of Rhode Island, Mz assachusetts, etc. Write for rates. 

f you use the columns of the TRIBUNE, your ad will be in good company. 
The largest and most discriminating local advertisers, as well as the smaller ones, 
constantly use our columns, because it pays them to do so. We also carry the 
leading general advertisers of the country, 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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I place the utmost reliance upon the circulation quotations 
in the American Newspaper Directory, and the publisher who 
offers excuses and protests against its inaccuracy has no one to 
blame but himself, as a correct rating is easily obtained by simply 
telling the truth and supplying the necessary figures. Failure to 
do this places any publisher in the category of circulation pre- 
varicators, to which class he evidently belongs. 

Advertisers should patronize such pubiications as afford 
definite information and avoid all others as a rat would a 
sinking ship.—<A dvertisers’ Guide for June, 1899. 
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Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing, 
| designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERs’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 
wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 
matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Don't Discard the Musician 








He eats, drinks, sleeps, washes, drives, 
walks. He reads, writes, wears good 
clothes and uses the bike. He keeps 
house, he travels, he has sport. 


NOW THEN! 


He particularly reads every week 





THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 


20th Year. 


If you have anything to sell and you want to 
reach the 250,000 musicai people of America, 
advertise in THE Musicat Courier. 


Every Wednesday, $5.00 a Year. 
10 cents, all news-stands. 


1g Union Square. 


== RATES HICH —— 
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And now comes 


The San Jose Herald 








All foreign advertisers are familiar with 
San Jose, California, and the great wealth 
and prosperous business conditions of Santa 
Clara County—the valley of 60,000 popu- 
lation, where the HeErRaLp circulates thor- 


If your goods are known there make 
them more so through the columns of the 
Heratp. If they are unknown, the adver- 
tising columns of the paper will create a 
demand for them. 

“Keyed” advertisements in the HERALD 
are paying advertisers—others pay, for the 
drugyists say so. 

Condemn the Hera tp if it cannot pro- 
duce satisfactory results; indorse and stick 
to it if it does the trick 


For rates and further information concerning the HERALD, 
address 


Cuarces M. Suortripce, 
Editor and Manager, 


San Jose, CAL, 
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Note—We didn’t want to print this at first, because it pats us on the back so 
pleasantly we were afraid that when we saw it in print we’d get a little bit “‘ stuck 
on ourselves.”’? However, here she goes! The Gibbs & Williams Co. 


The big Importing and 
Commission House of 


Strauss, Sacus & Co., 





355 and 357 Bway, 
Wrote us under date of 


October roth as follows: 


It is not customary with us to make comments in 
any form upon good work that is being done for us, and 
for which we are at all times willing to pay a good price, 
but the results of the Show Cards for CLover MoutTH 
OrGaANs, which you made for us and which we sent to 
25,000 retail dealers throughout the country, have been 
so gratifying that we can not help thinking that the in- 
genious and natural design so handsomely executed by 
you must have done the work. We believe the success 
that will attend our efforts in connection with the work 
that you have indirectly put in for us will be another 
case of “ Uneeda Biscuit.” 


STRAuss, Sacus & Co. Apv. Dept. 


The Clover Mouth Organ, mentioned above, is beyond question 
the slickest little musical instrument ever gotten out. It is like a 
harmonica, but far ahead of it. A boy with a little practice can 
produce the sweetest music ever listened to, from the soft, trilling 
notes of a bird to the rich, deep tones of a church organ. The price 
is a quarter and it’s worth a dollar. No wonder it sells so well! 
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The circulation 
of the Montreal 
Daily 


La Presse 


is larger than 

that of any 

daily published 

in Canada, 

French or English, 
without exception. 


Sworn circulation 
over 65,000 a day, 
one edition only. 


Montreal 
‘¢ La Presse. ”’ 
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UOO,O0OW 
People 


Overlooked. 


IN EXTENSIVE ADVERTISER would con- 
| sider it an extreme neglect if he should 
overlook a city of 100,000 population and 
not advertise in it to a larger or smaller degree. 
And yet an advertising field just as extensive is 
left untried by many. There are over 100,000 
Bohemians in the city of Chicago, and in scores 
of other cities the Bohemians number from 10,- 
000 to 50,000, and all these are almost entirely 
overlooked by the general advertisers. 





100,000 BOHEMIANS 
OF CHICAGO 


can be reached only through the Daily Svornost, 
their daily bulletin of news. The Semi-weekly 
Amertkan is found in every hamlet of the United 
States inhabited by any number of Bohemians. 
Our model newspaper plant covers an area of 
14,000 square feet. 


For further information write to 


THE STEVE W. FLOYD SPECIAL AGENCY, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES, 


1318 and 1319 American Tract Society Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
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$65,000 in New Machinery | 


Two New Hoe Presses. 
New Engine. 

New Dynamos. 

New Stereotype Outfit. 


All to enable us to keep pace 
with changing conditions and in- 
crease of business. 





The Detroit Journal 


Has just passed its 16th 
birthday. It is young, vig- 
orous, successful. 


SSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOSSOSSOSCS 


Do you wish to get into Detroit and Michi- 
gan? You cannot afford to leave 
Tue Derroir JournaL off your list 
of advertising mediums. At your 


Times Bldg. Marquette Bldg. 


‘ service. 

: , 
: 

; 

, 

‘ 

7 Manager New York Office: Manager Chicago Office: 
‘ PERRY LUKENS, Jr. Cc. GEO. KROGNESS, 
‘ 

: 

, 

, 
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‘* Economy is the Parent of Integrity’’ 





A\DWleliTUSING 


but in 





good results. 


economy does not always 
pay in the long run. 


Do not economize by placing your adver- 
tisement in a cheaper medium, because it 
does not cost so much now, but choose a 
high-class newspaper which will bring you 


BIROOLKIL YIN 





Your advertising in 


Wille 








ANIL le /\ GLE 





the first newspaper of a bor- 
ough of over a million and 
a quarter inhabitants 


WILL PAY YOU. 
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AHEAD OF ANY OTHER BOSTON DAILY. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


During the past four months 
the BosTON TRAVELER has car- 
ried more columns of paid adver- 
tising than any other Boston daily. 
This is not generally known, but it 
is true nevertheless. 

Furthermore, the TRAVELER 
leads all the other afternoon papers 
in New England in circulation. 


Average 1898, 


"4 6,868 Copies 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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E find it the most complete and reliable of 
all newspaper directories, and would not 


exchange it for all other directories pub- 
lished.—Edwin Scott, Advertising Manager, The Sierra 
Pharmaceutical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





1899 Fatt EDITION 


OF THE 


American Newspaper Directory 


issued September first, contains 
over fourteen hundred pages. 








PRICE FIVE DOLLARS. 


(Sent carriage prepaid, on receipt of price.) 





The price of the AMERICAN NreWwSPAPER DIRECTORY is $5, for“ 

a single copy. For $25, if paid in advance, subscribers may receive 
all the four issues of the Directory of a year, commencing with the 
current issue when subscription is received, and Printers’ Znk (issued 
weekly) for one year, thus having always the latest information ; and 
in consideration of the payment ($25), strictly in advance, the sub- 
scriber may have the privilege of applying to the office for special 
confidential reports whenever wanted. 


ADDRESS 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY 
No. 1o Spruce Street, New York. 
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Judicious Advertisers 


American 
Newspaper 
DirPeCrory 


AND THUS 


Save Many Dollars 


annually by becoming acquainted with 
facts concerning the circulations and ad- 
vertising value of newspapers and peri- 
odicals : 

Because the ratings in the American 
Newspaper Directory tell several years’ 
story of the circulation of a newspaper 
or periodical, and enable the advertiser 
to judge the present and future by learn- 
ing what the past has been ; and 

Because every effort is made by the 
publishers to make the American News- 
paper Directory a reliable and up-to-date 
reference book. 

For 32-page pamphlet and further 
particulars address 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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To Jobbers and 


Manufacturers. 








that would probably give you a material increase of 
business at a moderate cost ? 

Other concerns sell goods to the same trade as you do. 
Possibly to each of your customers you sell only 25 per cent 
of the goods he buys in your line. Can this percentage be 
increased ? 

Possibly in the territory which you look upon as yours 
there are one thousand, or several thousand, customers in 
your line who buy nothing at all from you and a great deal 
from some competitor. Would it be worth your while to 
open a hundred new accounts? 

The right plan of work will do it. 

What is the right plan? 

It depends upon many things which you will have to tell 
me. The main fact is that a profitable plan can be made. 
The facts and conditions must determine the character of the 
plan, but there is a right plan for the development of every 
business. 

If you are interested, let me hear from you. If there is 
something that I can do for you, you want to know it. Possi- 
bly there is nothing—probably there is. 

It will cost a little of your time, and a good deal of mine, 
to find out. 

I will put my time against yours for mutual profit. 

All you need say in answer to this advertisement is that 
you are or are not interested. If you say you are interested, 
you will commit yourself to nothing but a consideration of 
my proposition. 

I would like to add three or four names to the list of 
large National advertisers whose advertising I plan, write, 
illustrate, print and place. R 


| \ TOULD you be interested in a plan and proposition 














CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 


VANDERBILT BUILDING, 
Boston: 186 Devonshire St. NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO: 176 Prospect Ave. 
DETROIT: Majestic Building. 





Printing Department: 31 Beekman St., New York. 
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Su 
upon any subject discussed in this department. 





BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


mated to get the full value of advertising by r’ ae ly 
business more profitable by a judicious system of a 


By Chas. F. Fones. 


bscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their sees 
care PRINTERS’ IN 


and how to 





Address Chas. F. Jones, care 








A great many business houses 
have all their profits taken up by 
not watching the expenses closely 
enough. A business man may 
say: 

“I do not see why it is that I 
do not make money; I sell plenty 
of goods and I make a fair profit 
on everything that I sell and still 
at the end of the year my books 
show that I have come out at the 
little end of the horn.” 

Undoubtedly this is because the 
small expenses are greater than 
the business will. allow. There 
are so many different things in a 
business that need careful watch- 
ing. that the business man must be 
constantly on the alert and con- 
stantly eager to do away with all 
unnecessary expenses. 

it is the little expenses that 
count so much in the long run. 
You may think: “This amounts to 
only a few dollars and while pos- 
sibly I could get along without it, 
th: little amount which it costs 
will not cut any figure.” 
when all these little things are 
taken together, they will be found 
to more than overtop all the 
profits which you can make by 
selling thousands of dollars’ worth 
of goods. 

Business men, as a rule, are en- 
tirely too careless about their ex- 
penses. They are eager enough 
to buy at the lowest possible price 
ana to sell at as good a price as 
they can possibly get, not remem- 
bering that these two points are 
oniy a part of their business and 
that neither of them is of any avail 
if they allow’ their running ex- 
perses to remain so great that all 
the profit is consumed. 

It is a great deal better to have 
your expenses too light—that is, 
to cut off some things that you 
really need—rather than to have 
them too heavy. Expenses are 
something that cannot be attend- 
ed to just once or twice a year; 


Yet. 


but they require constant watch’ 
ing, day after day. 


* * * 


Many men have made fortunes 
by advertising, but some men have 
lost fortunes in advertising. 

Advertising is very much like 
taking medicine, too small a dose 
will do you no good, too large a 
dose may kill you, just the right 
dose will make you well. It is 
that proper, happy medium in all 
things which is the best. 

Some men make the mistake of 
saying: “I know I have to ad- 
vertise to do business, but I will 
spend just the least I possibly can. 
I will skimp and crowd a whole 
lot of things in as little space as 
possible. I will only advertise 
once in a while, as it costs less 
than to advertise regularly.” 

Such a man is throwing away 
his money. He would far better 
keep it in his pocket; the dose is 
too small to do any good. 

Then another man acts very 
much as if he was saying: “I ad- 
vertise everywhere, every way, 
any way; if the thing goes by the 
name of an advertisement, I am in 
with both feet. I never consider 
a moment. I believe anything 
that is an advertisement is good. 
You will see my name on every 
handbill or hanger that is gotten 
up, no matter where it goes, to 
barrooms or churches. I have a 
big advertisement every week in 
the papers. I do not care any- 
thing about their circulation or 
the price; if they take advertise- 
ments I am with them.” 

That man is taking an overdose 
and spending thousands of dollars 
that he will never get back. 

The man that gets rich by ad- 
vertising is the man who is liberal, 
yet careful and judicious. He is 
perfectly willing to spend money 
advertising if he can see that it 
is the right kind. He never 
skimps when a little more space 


makes his advertisement more at- 
tractive. He considers every 
move, he counts the cost of every 
plan. He is in if it is good, but 
he is entirely out if it is bad. He 
advertises regularly, consistently, 
systematically in the best medi- 
ums, but he has no money to 
thiow away on worthless schemes. 
This is the man that gets back 
every dollar he spends, and more, 
too. 

No part of your business re- 
qu'res more careful thought and 
attention than your advertising. 

‘ & © 


Charles F. Jones, New York: 

I am sending with this letter a cata- 
logue entitled, ‘Some New Things,’’ and 
would like your opinion of same. 

read the “Little Schoolmaster” and 
several other advertising journals, and 
find they are a great help to me in 
preparing advertising matter which is 
under my supervision for the O. L. Pitts 
Shoe Company. We use the daily paper 
three times a week and have copy 
changed each issue. We believe our 
advertisements are read even if they are 
small, as we try to make them as attrac- 
tive and as readable as possible. Our 
object in issuing this catalogue was to 
make it sell shoes. Have we made it 
_ enough for them to order shoes 
y mail intelligently? Does it appeal to 
you so that if you were in need of new 
shoes that you would feel safe in order- 
ing them of us? 

If we have made any mistakes in this, 
our first venture on mail order cata- 
logues, would be pleased to have you tell 
us wherein the fault lies, and it will be 
appreciated. One edition was sent to 
out of town people and the other edition 
was sent to young men in the city who 
do not patronize our store. The city 
edition does not contain this at the bot- 
tom of the pages: “We prepay all ex- 
press charges,” as you will see in the 
two editions I_ send you. Awaiting 
your criticism, I beg te remain yours 
truly, Georce R. SyFert. 

The catalogue which accom- 
panied this letter is neatly printed 
and neatly illustrated with half- 
tone pictures of the shoes them- 
selves. 

I do not know of any better way 
in the world to get a man to order 
shoes by mail than to show him 
a picture of the shoes. 

As the catalogue is intelligently 
written and what is. said is plainly 
stated without being long drawn 
out, I should think it ought to 
bring mail orders for shoes if 
anything would. 

Two or three paragraphs which 
T reproduce below will give an 
idea of the style in which the cata- 
logue is written. I think it will 
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certainly impress the reader that 
the store issuing it wants to give 
intelligent service and _ honest 
value for the money. 


HOW TO BUY 

FINE SHOES: 
Do not expect them to do the same 
kind of service required of a heavy 
plow shoe. 

Remember the extra cost of fine 
goods pays only for extra 

STYLE, FIT AND COMFORT. 
Recollect that the shoes are made 
of leather, that water will wet it, 
fire will burn it, chemical action will 

harden and crack it, and, with any 
treatment, it will soon wear out. 

BUY OUR SHOES, 

BUT BUY THEM INTELLIGENTLY. 
You will find them unexcelled in 

QUALITY, 
STYLE, 
WORKMANSHIP. 

THE SPIRIT OF 

AGGRESSIVENESS 
Which is manifested in our business 
is due to a confidence in the merits 
of our goods. 

We know that our shoes are in- 
trinsically as good value as can be 
produced, hence our confidence and 
aggressiveness. 

A business built upon any found- 
ation other than MERIT is built 
upon sand. 

QUALITY AND FAIR DEALING 
Is what has brought our business 
up to its present standing, and we 
expect to continue this policy as 
long as we keep store. 

Oo. L. PITTS SHOE CO., 
243 South High street, Columbus, O. 








* * * 


To come down to the real facts 
of the «ase, your advertising is the 
most important part of your busi- 
ness. Yet, how many retail busi- 
ness men seem to give it the least 
attenticn of anything? If your 
buring had as little attention as 
you give your advertising you 
would soon go into bankruptcy. 
You say anybody can advertise. 
Yes, and so can anybody buy; but 
can they buy properly, just the 
right kind and the right amount, 
not too much, nor too little? 

To advertise properly you will 
have to think—to give special 
seasons of thought to the matter 
to have a special time to devote to 
this kind of work. You should be 
just as careful that you advertise 
the right thing as that you buy 
the right thing. Just as much de- 
pends upon how you advertise, as 
upon whether you advertise at all 
pends upon how you advertise as 
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all you are at least not spending 
your money for it, whereas, if you 
advertise lois, you not only do 
noi derive the benefit, but you are 
spending money which you will 
never get back. On the other 
hand, if your advertisements are 
preperly written, properly placed, 
they will do an immense amount 
of good and pay a large dividend 
of profit. 
* * * 

in every retail business there 
are numberless little things con- 
stantly coming up which require 
some kind of a settlement between 
the house and the customer. 

There are two ways of making 
this settlement, one of which will 
please the customer and_ benefit 
the house, whereas, the other will 
always tend to disgust and cause 
hard feelings. 

If a question is brought up to 
you for decision,as to whether you 
wili make an allowance or a re- 
hate on any particular thing, it 
is always weli to first hear the 
fuli particulars before you make 
up your mind what you are going 
to do. After the subject has been 
presented to you from every 
standpoint, if you decide to make 
the allowance, do so with a good 
grace and in as_ pleasant and 
agreeable way as possible. This 
will make your customers feel that 
you want to do what is right and 
are willing to rectify any faults 
which may be yours. If you are 
going to make an allowance, do so 
nicely and pleasantly. Do not, un- 
der any circumstances, do it with 
a bad countenance, or as if you 
were sorry you had to do it. If 
you do, this will give a bad im- 
pression and be just as far from 
sausfying your customer as if you 
denied the request. 

If you have to make these al- 
lowances, of course you wish to do 
it in such a manner that it will 
please and satisfy and not in such 
a manner that it will not only cost 
you the loss of the amount allow- 
ed, but also the good-will of your 
customer. 

If, after hearing all the points 
in the case, you decide that you 
cannot make the allowance, then 
be equally pleasant and be par- 
ticilar to inform the customer 
as to the exact reason why you 


are not able to accede to the re- 
quest. Try to leave the impres- 
sion that you are fair enough to 
hear the complaint and judge it to 
the very best of your knowledge of 
such matters. | z 


Mr. Chas. F. Jones, care Printers’ Ink, 

New York: 

Dear Sir.—We are about to select 
a store in which to continue a retail 
clothing and furnishing goods business, 
and in looking at the various locations 
in this city we find that the rents 
are much higher than we_ expected 
them to be. We do not feel that the 
first year or two we ought to pay as 
large a rent as is necessary in order 
to get the most favorable location. 
Would it not be better for us to 
economize a little and begin on a side 
street and after a counle of years 
move into a better location? It is not 
because our capital is limited, for we 
can pay the larget rent, if necessary, 
but simply because we think perhaps 
as a matter of business policy it would 
pay to economize on the rent. 

We will be obliged if you will not 
mention our name and location in an- 
swering, if you find it convenient to do 
so through Printers’ INK. 

Yours respectfully, 





In selecting a good business lo- 
cation for a retail store, a great 
many things have to be considered, 
but the least of these is rent. This, 
in the minds of a great many busi- 
ness men, is the greatest point. 
They seem to think that rather 
than pay a few hundred dollars 
more rent, they could better afford 
to put up with a bad location on a 
side street; whereas, for a little 
larger sum, they could have a 
house situated in the midst of 
business and where every other 
feature of location was favorable. 

However, in a careful study of 
the matter, it is very apparent 
that rent is really the least point 
to be considered. First select the 
veiy best place that you can get; 
let every possible circumstance be 
favorable to a good business; let 
the location of the house and the 
size of the house be just what it 
should be. If you have all these 
points, then the matter of rent 
wili cut very little figure. 

What if you do have to pay 
double the rent that you would 
for an out-of-the-way building, 
can you not do at least double the 
business in a good location that 
you can in a poor one? 

I am not arguing, either, from 
the landlord’s side, for it is un- 
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doubtedly true that a great many 
business houses are compelled to 
pay a much larger rent than they 
can reasonably afford. 

but where the choice comes be- 
tween either taking a poor loca- 
tiou and paying a reasonable rent, 
or taking a really first-class loca- 
tion and paying even an unreason- 
able rent, nine times out of ten the 
better location would pay better 
than the poor one. 

It is the amount of business 
that should be looked at, as well 
as the amount of rent. 


* * * 


A great many business men 
make a mistake by holding them- 
selves too much aloof from their 
employees. They might learn 
many lessons in Codianas economy 
if they would cultivate a spirit of 
friendliness between themselves 
and those under them. By a spirit 
of friendliness, I do not mean a 
spirit of familiarity; but let your 
employees know that you do not 
expect them to fear you and that 
in the business you are always 
glad to have their opinions or sug- 
gestions as to what can be profit- 
ably done under any circum- 
stances. 

In a large retail house there is 
necessarily a large amount of 
latent talent which could be 
brought out very easily for the 
great benefit of the house. 

You possibly have under you a 
number of bright young persons 
who could make many profitable 
suggestions regarding the little 
things which are continually com- 
ing up in business. The clerks 
come in contact with the custom- 
ers to a larger extent than the 
proprietor possibly could. They 
hear all the complaints that are 
made and they -see how the dif- 
ferent kinds of goods take with 
the people. 

It would be well if you could get 
your employees so interested in 
your business that they will feel 
disposed to criticise any move 
which is made in the business, 
either to point out the good feat- 
ures in it, or show where there is 
an evil. 

Some of the best business men 
in the country are now adopting 
a plan of requesting all their em- 


ployees to think up points which 
would be for the benefit of the 
business. Some of them offer a 
prize to the persons in their em- 
ploy, to be paid to the one who 
will make the best suggestion as 
to how to make the house popu- 
lar. 
* * * 

The most successful business 
managers that I know anything 
about are those who have a great 
head for details and = system. 
They watch every point of the 
business, from the basement to 
the roof. They feel that nothing 
about the business is too small to 
have careful attention and to be 
put on an absolutely correct basis. 

It has been well said that it 
is the little things that go to make 
up life. This may very aptly be 
applied to any business. It is the 
little things that make up a profit- 
able business; it is the little things 
which show the difference between 
a well-regulated business and a 
badly-regulated business. It, 
therefore, is well for every busi- 
ness man, whether proprietor or 
manager, to watch the little de- 
tails. These little things are often 
very small and unimportant in 
themselves, yet, taken altogether, 
they will be found to make up a 
great portion of the business. 

A great many people have a no- 
tion that to be a successful busi- 
ness man, it is only necessary to 
have a general oversight of the 
business and to regulate the larger 
affairs and that the small things 
will take care of themselves. 

This might be the case where 
the business manager has under 
him a number of employees who 
were capable of taking care of the 
details for him. Then it could 
well be said that he need only 
bother his head with the larger 
and more important matters. Still, 
it would be much better for every 
business if the head of the house 
not only knew the larger things 
that were going on, but also paid 
more attention to the smaller de- 
tails than is usual. 

If a manager is unacquainted 
with the details of the business, 
how is he going to know whether 
these details are being attended 
to properly; if he knows nothing 
whatever about the wrapping of 
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packages and the delivery of 
goods, how is he to tell whether 
this department is giving satis- 
faction to his customers, or 
whether it is a cause of great an- 
noyance to them. 

It is well for the proprietor of 
a business to often take a day off 
from the larger duties and de- 
vote it to looking about the house 
at the smaller affairs; to seeing 
here and there what is being done 
in each department. If he can 
make himself acquainted with 
everything that it is necessary to 
do, so that he can tell at a glance 
whether it has been done properly 
or not, it will be found to be of 
great money value in the course 
of the year. 

While, of course, there are a 
great many employees who will 
take just as much interest in the 
business of the house if it is left 
to their care, as if they were the 
real owners, still there are like- 
wise a great number who will 
shirk wherever they can. This is 
very much to be regretted, but 
still it is the truth and in consider- 
ing the management of a business 
we must look at things as they are 
and not as they ought to be. 

A careful scrutiny of every de- 
partment, into every man’s work, 
will often reveal to the proprietor 
some things which it will be 
profitable for him to know. If 
possible, he ought to be so familiar 
with the business from a to z, 
that in case any one of his em- 
ployees should for any reason 
leave or be dismissed, that he 
could take the place himself and 
carry out his duties successfully, 
until some one else could be se- 
cured. 

It is the little things of busi- 
ness that require the most watch- 
ing. The large things are more 
apt to take care of themselves. 


* * * 


It very frequently happens in 
any business that some of the em- 
nloyees have to be reprimanded oc- 
casionally. The main object of 
reprimands is to maintain neces- 
sary discipline, in order that the 
methods needful to the business 
may he properly pursued. 

kor this purpose it is well to 
be very careful as to how and 


where one finds fault with his 
clerks. It is usually best to do so 
in private and not in public. 

There are many cases where one 
might think the clerk ought to 
be “reprimanded, when in reality, 
if one would investigate the cir- 
cumstances, he would find that 
the clerk was not so much to 
blame as supposed. 

Promiscuous reprimanding in 
public will, of course, once in a 
while fall upon the head of some 
one who does not deserve it, and 
in that case will have a very bad 
effect and very often discourage 
the clerk, who is really trying to 
do his duty to the best of his abil- 
ity. 

in some cases thoughtless man- 
agers will give the clerk a very 
severe reprimand in public. This 
may once in a while be an advisa- 
ble thing to do, but it can much 
beiter be done in private when no 
one is present but the clerk and 
the head of the house, than it can 
be done on the main floor where 
geineral business is going on. 

It is not only mortifying to the 
clerk, but it ought to be mortify- 
ing to the business man to have 
to 1eprimand any one publicly. 

Many a reaily good clerk has 
been ruined for life on account of 
beng found fault with in the pres- 
ence of others, until finally the 
others begin to look down on him 
or make fun of him, and eventu- 
ally he even begins to think ill 
of himself and not to care about 
what faults he may have. 

The proper rule would be to do 
all reprimanding in private. If 
any one needs a reprimand, call 
him into the private office or take 
him into some quiet part of the 
building where no one can over- 
hear the conversation, tell him his 
faults plainly, so that there can 
be no misunderstanding as to just 
what you mean. Do not do so in 
the spirit of mere fault finding, 
but let him see that you bear no 
ill-will, but do it to help him and 
yourself. 

Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred this will make your employee 
think more of you and be much 
more particular in h‘s actions than 
he would be if reprimanded be- 
fore the other clerks, or before 
customers. 
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Office of “ THE INDEPENDENT,” 
ORDER. JouNstown, O., Sept. 23, 1899. 


P. 1. Jonson, New York City: 

DEAR SiR—I inclose my check, in blank, for which ship me 100 pounds 
news ink, and fill in amount. I have forgotten what you charge for 100 
pounds, but any one who has befriended the printer as you have will not take 
advantage of me, I know. Ship by freight. . 

Respectfully, W. A. ASHBROOK. 
fe) 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT. 


NEw YORK, Sept. 25, 1899. 








Publisher “ Independent,” Johnstown, O.: 

DEAR SIR—Yours of the 23d is at hand. Have filled out your check 
for $5.00, as that is the price for a 100-lb. keg of news ink. Will ship the ink 
by freight to-morrow. Thanking you for your confidence, I am, 

ee PRINTERS INK JONSON. 


POI mrwmrmwnww*™ yee ~ eee 


Mr. Ashbrook is a highly respected citizen 
of Johnstown, and enjoys a high rating in the 
mercantile agency books. Any ink house in 
the country would gladly trust him, but he 
preferred to send mea blank check to fill out, 
as my honesty was firmly impressed upon him 
long ago. 

When I read his letter and realized the 
confidence he placed in me, I felt more tickled 
than if he sent a hundred dollar order. 

I have over 8,oo0 names on my list of cus- 
tomers, and not one of them ever doubted me, 
otherwise they would not send the cash in ad- 
vance. Business is steadily improving with me 
and this month bids fair to beat all previous 
records. Monday, Oct. 16th, ended the first 
half with a record of 530 orders, and the last 
half is generally better. I cheerfully refund 
the money when a customer is dissatisfied and 
pay all charges for transportation. Send for 
my price list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 13 Spruce St., New York. 
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HSMN whe 
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‘Before * 


the Suez Canal was 
built, the steamers 
from England to India 
sailed around the Ca 
of Good Hope. The 
trip was long and peril- 
ous, but there was no 
other way. To-day, the 
Suez Canal affords a 
safe trip and saves 
about one-half the dis- 
tance to be traveled, 
reducing all expenses 


in proportion. Ca 
Before PRINTERS’ of: y 
INK was established, nop 


in 1888, the newspaper 

ublisher who wished to reach the 22,000 people in the United 

tates who are interested in advertising and would be 
likely to use his medium, had to depend upon circulars, cost- 
ing him $220 for one-cent postage alone, addressing. wo] 
and material pg the cost up to approximately ¥abo. An 
the result after all was only acircular, arriving in the morn- 
ing mail when the advertiser was busy, and as apt as not to be 
thrown into the waste basket un ! To-day, by expending 
$100, the same Ved may secure a page in NTERS’ INK, 
reaching over 22,000 persons interested in advertising, and the 
read his announcement at a time when they are at leisure an 
are reading PRINTERS’ INK. The circular method was the 
Cape of Good Hope route; the page in PRINTERS’ INK way is 
the Suez Canal short cut, economizing effort and expenditure. 


Interested publishers are invited to address 
PETER DOUGAN, Advertising Manager 
Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St.. New York. 
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Like Good Company? 


You'll have lots of it if you 
place your card in the Street 
Car Lines controlled by us. 

We number among our cus- 
tomers many of the most 

















Successful Aldvertisers 








of the day, men whom experi- 
ence has taught to “ hold fast to 
that which is good.” 











Naturally, we experience 
little trouble in getting contracts 
renewed. 


If you’d like to have a taste 
of success, we’d be pleased to 
talk over ways and means. 

















GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, New York. 


Written by Benjamin Sherbow, Philadelphia. 

















